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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE READER. 


IN a former publication, I endeavoured to 
inculcate an important leffon, by exemplify- 
ing the errors of fenfibility, or the pernicious 
confequences of indulged paſſion, even in a 
mind of no common worth and powers. To 
avoid, as I conceived, the poffbility of mif- 
confirultion, I [poke of my beroine, in the 
preface, not as an example, bus as a 
warning: yet the cry of flander was raifed 
againft me; Iwas accuſed of recommending 
thofe exceffes, of which I laboured to paint 
the difaftrous effects. Left dullugſt or ma · 
lignity ſbould again wreft my purpofe, it 
may be neceſſary to premije, that, in deline- 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


ating, in the following pages, the mifcbiefs 
which bave enfued from the too-great frefs 
laid on the reputation fer chaftity in wo- 
man, no difrefpel? is intended to this mof 
important branch of temperance, the ce~ 
ment, the ſupport, and the bond, of ſbcial. 
virtue: it is the means only, which are “fed 
to enſure it, that I prefume to call in quef- 
tian. Man bas bitberto been Jolicitous at 
once to indulge bis own voluptucufnefs and to 
countera its baneful tendencies: not lefs tra- 
gical than abfurd bave been the confequences! 
They may be traced in the corruption of our 
youth; in the diffolutene/s which, like a flood, 
bas overſpread the land; in the facrifice of 
becatombs of vittims. Let man revert to 
the fource of thefe evils; let bim be chafte 
bimfelf, nor feck to reconcile contradictions. 
Can the ſtreams run pure while the 
fountain is polluted? 


IN- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A CHILD of misfortune, a 
wretched outcaſt from my fellow- 
beings, driven with ignominy from 
focial intercourfe, cut off from 
human fympathy, immured in the 
gloomy walls of a prifon, I {pread 
my hands and lift my eyes to the 
Moral Governor of the Univerfe f 
‘If, as I have been taught to believe, 
a Being exifteth, who fearcheth 
the heart, and judgeth not as man 

Vor. I. B judgeth, 
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judgeth, to Him I make my laft 
appeal from the injuftice and bar- 
barity of ſociety. 


And thou, the victim of defpo- 
tifm, oppreffion, or error, tenant 
of a dungeon, and fucceffor to its 
prefent devoted inhabitant, fhould 
thefe ſheets fall into thy poffeffion, 
when the hand that wrote them 
moulders in the duft, and the fpirit 
that dictated ceafes to throb with 
indignant agony, read; and, if 
civil refinements have not taught 
thy heart to reflect the fenti- 
ment which cannot penetrate it, 
fpare from the contemplation of 
thy own mifery one hour, and 


devote 
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devote it to the memory of a 
fellow-fafferer, who derives firm- 
nefs from innocence, courage from 
defpair ; whofe unconquerable fpi- 
rit, bowed but not broken, feeks to 
beguile, by the retroſpect of an 
unfullied life, the fhort interval, 
to which will fucceed a welcome 
and never-ending repofe. 
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In the firſt dawnings of infant fenfibility, 
the earlieſt recollections which I have of 
my being, I found myfelf healthful, 
fportive, happy, refiding in a romantic 
village in the county of Monmouthſhire, 
under the protection of Mr. Raymond, 
a fenfible and benevolent man, a litle 
advanced beyond the middle period of 
life, who, for fome years paft, had re- 

B 3 treated 
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treated from the purfuits of a gay and 
various life, and, with the {mall rem- 
nant of an originally-moderate fortune, 
had fecluded himfelf in a rural and phi- 
lofophic retirement. 


‘To the wifdom and kindnefs of my 
denefactor, who, with a contempt of 
- vulgar prejudices, cherifhed notions fome- 
what fingular reſpecting female accom- 
phfhments, I was indebted for a robuſt 
conftitution, a cultivated underftanding, 
and a vigorous intellect. 1 was early 
inured to habits of hardinefs; to fuffer, 
without fhrinking, the changes and in- 
Clemencies of the feafons; to endure 
fatigue and occaſional labour ; to exercife 
my ingenuity and exert my faculties, ar- 
range my thoughts and difcipline my 
imagination, At ten years of age, I 

could 
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could ride the foreſt-horſes without bri- 
die or faddle ; could leap a fence or fur- 
mount a gate with admirable dexterity ; 
could climb the higheft trees, wreftle 
with the children of the village, or min- 
gle in the dance with grace and activity. 
Tall, blooming, animated, my features 
were regular, my complexion a rich 
plowing brunette, my eyes vivacious and 
Sparkling ; dark chefnut hair fhaded my 
face, and floated over. my thoulders in 
luxuriant profufion ; my figure was light 
and airy, my ftep firm, my aſpect intelli- 
gent, and my mind inquifitive. 


The modeft and candid reader will 
excufe this ſeeming vanity in the defcrip- 
tion of my perfonal accompliſhments, 
when informed, that the graces, wich 
which nature had fo liberally endowed 

B4 me, 
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me, proved a material link in the chain 
of events, that led to the fubfequent ine 
cidents of my life; a life embittered 
by unrelenting perfecution, and marked 
by undeferved calamities; the meafure 
of which appears at length to be filled 
vp. 


Mr. Raymond inſtruẽted me in the 
rudiments of the French, Italian, and 
Latin, languages; in the elements of 
geometry, algebra, and arithmetic. I 
drew problems, calculated abſtrad quan- 
tities, and learned to apply my principles 
to aftronomy, and other branches of na- 
tural knowledge. The inſtructions of 
my tutor were communicated with fo 
much kindnefs, my ftudies were fo blend- 
ed with amuſement, fo little reſtraint was 
laid upon che freedom of my humour, 

or 
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or the wild fimplicity of my age, that 
my leſſons, my exercifes, and my fports, 
feemed but diverfified fources of plea- 
fure and amufement. 


Ignorant reſpecting the authors or the 
circumftances of my birth, I felt too 
happy and too carelefs to make them 
ſubjects of inquiry. Mr. Raymond, to 
my young and ardent imagination, ap- 
peared at once my parent, protectors and \ 
tutelar deity. I bounded into his arms 
after every fhort abfence; I knew no 
tranfport equal to that afforded me by 
his {miles and careſſes, and prattled tu 
him without apprehenfion or difguile; 1 
was unacquainted with fear, and compre- 
hended neither the nature of, nor the 
temptations to, falſehood. 


Bs CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


I Had ſcarcely completed my eleventh 
year, when my benefactor was prevailed 
upon, by the importunity of a friend, to 
undertake the tuition of two youths, heirs 
to a gentleman of an ancient family and 
ample fortune; who, defirous of beftow- 
ing upon them a liberal education, dreaded 
to expofe their morals to the contagion 
of a great ſchool. Some embarraſſments 
of a pecuniary nature affifted in determi- 
ning my patron, whofe ſpirit had not al- 
ways confined irfelf within the limits of 
his income, to accede the more readily to 
the propofal of his friend, and preparations 
were made for the accommodation of 
this addition to our little houfehold. E- 


very 
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very thing, which, at an early period of 
life, promiſes novelty, is attractive. Re- 
joicing in the anticipation of this acceffion 
to our family, I waited impatiently for 
the hour that would bring me new affo- 
ciates in my ftudies and companions in 
my ſporu. 


The wifhed-for period at length are 
rived, when the Honourable Mr. Pel- 
ham, followed by his fons, William and 
Edmund, alighted from a poft-coach at 
the entrance of our rural habitation. Be- 
ing with Mr. Raymond in his ftudy, on the 
introduction of our gueſls, 1 ſcrutinized 
with a lively curioſity their manners and 
appearance. Mr. Pelham ſeemed to be 
about the middle period of life, ſome years 
younger than my guardian; his carriage 
was ftately and folemn, his air cold and 

B 6 reſerved. 
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reſerved. William, the elder of the 
youths, was in his thirteenth year; tall, 
well - proportioned, handſome, active, 
bold, and ſpirited. Edmund, younger 
by ſeyeral years than his brother, was 
fickly and delicate, his voice feeble, his 
countenance amiable, and his manners 
mild and gentle. 


Some preliminary difcourfe enfued be- 
tween Mr. Raymond and his gueft, re- 
ſpecting the abilities and future deftina- 
tion of the lads; who were by no means 
to degrade a long and illuftrious line of 
anceftry by the Practice of any profeffion 
or commercial employment. Mr, Pel- 
ham fummed up his directions, by adding 
emphatically, that, above all things, it 
muft be the care of the preceptor to 
preferve his charge from forming any 

_ improper 
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improper acquaintance, or humiliating 
connections, which might tend to interfere 
With his views for their future dignity and 
advancement. The family-honour, he 
informed my patron, had been preferved 
uncontaminated for many: generations, 
and it was his pride that it fhould defcend 


unſullied to pofterity. 


The meaning of theſe expreſſions I by 
ho means comprehended on their delive- 
ry, but various circumſtances have ſince 
but too frequently recalled them to my 
recollection, and ĩmpreſſed them upon 
my feelings in characters never to bo ef 
faced. Mr. Pelham, during his ſtay, 
which was till the enfuing morning, 
ſcarcely honoured me with his notice, 
excepting by a flight inquiry if I was the 
daughter of his hoft. 

~ No, 
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* No, fir,” replied my friend, f 
* have not the happinefs of calling this 
lovely gitl mine, except by adoption. 
‘“ She is an unfortunate orphan, whom it 
* is equally my duty and my delight to 
“ fhelter from a. world that will hardly 
be inclined to do ber juftice, and upon 
“ which the has few claims.” 


There was fomething in the tone of 
Mr. Raymond’s voice, while he thus ex- 
preſſed himſelf, that thrilled through my 
heart with a new and indefcribable fenfa- 
tion, The awe with which I had bees 
impreſſed by the prefence of his gueft 
gave way to à more powerful and irrefil- 
tible emotion; throwing my arms round 
the neck of my benefactor, I burft into 
tears, and fobbed upon his bobm. E- 


qually 
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qually ſurpriſed and affected by this 
ſudden tranſport, he gently ſoothed me: 
while, to divert the paſſion he had un- 
warily excited, he propoſed that I ſhould 
accompany the young gentlemen imo 
the garden, and fhew them our col- 
lection of botanical plants, For the firft 
time in my life, I had been fenfible to 
embarraſſment, and a temporary feeling 
of depreffion and apprehenfion; a pre- 
lude, as it ſhould feem, to thofe anxi- 
cies and forrows which have fince pur- 
fued me with unmitigated feverity, - 
gainft which F have vainly ftruggled, 
and whofe overwhelming confequences 
I am no longer able to combat or e- 
vade. 


Withdrawing myfelf from the arms 
of my patron, I breathed a heavy figh. 
He 
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He kiſſed the tear from my glowing 
check, while his meek eyes beamed with 
kindnefs. I accepted his commiffion 
with alacrity, pleafed to be delivered 
from the prefence of Mr. Pelham, whofe 
auftere manners chilled my fpirits, and 
fufpended the light and joyous fenfa- 
tions, which, till that inaufpicious mo- 
ment, had converted every little inci- 
dent of my life into a new fource of 
pleafure and entertainment. Relieved 
from the conſtraint impofed by the be- 
haviour of his father, William, taking 
my hand, and gazing in my face with 
an expreſſion of lively fympathy, ad- 
dreſſed me in kind and encouraging 
accents, We proceeded, followed by 
his brother, to the garden, where the 
impreffions from the preceding {cene 
Were quickly forgotten, We laughed, 

wreftled, 
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wreſtled, romped, contended in various 
porta and feats of activity, in the bold- 
neſi and agility of which I emulated 
my companion, while my daring ſti 
mulated him to greater exertion. If 1 
found myfelf foiled by his fuperior ftrength 
and ſtature, yet, in courage, in ſpi 
rit, in dexterity, and refource, he was 
compelled to acknowledge he had met 
with no contemptible rival. 


In a fhort time, from a mutual dif- 
play of congenial qualities and an in- 
terchange of kindnefs, we became tho- 
roughly impreſſed with affection for each 
other. Enjoying the prefent, and an- 
ticipating the future, with the light and 
fanguine ſpirits of youth, I forgot, in 
the fociety of the fon, the painful feel- 
ings infpired by the prefence of the fa- 

cher. 
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ther. Edmund, whom infirm health had, 
by its enfeebling effects, prevented from 
Participatiag in our fports, feemed, ne- 
verthelefs, exhilarated by our gambols, 
and caught, from fympathy, a portion 
of the hilarity of which he was inca- 


pacitated from taking a more active 
ſhare. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


A Generous emulation infpired me with 
redoubled ardour in the purfuit of my 
ſtudies. William, with quick percep- 
tions and a vigorous imagination, was 
carelefs, diffipated, fond of pleafure, and 
averfe to application: Edmund, with a 
mind and temperament lefs active and 
lively, outſtripped, by habits more at- 
tentive and perfevering, the progrefs of 
his brother. While the gentle Edmund 
intereſted my fympathy, and infpired me 
with tendernefs, the warm affections, 
lively feelings, and enterprifing ſpirit, 
of Willam were better fuited to my 
habits and temper. In the hours of 


amufement, we became inſeparable ; we 
ſeemed 
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feemed animated but by one heart and 
One mind; we took our leffons toge- 


ther; and, when (a cafe by no means: 
unfrequent) William loitered in his ex- 


ercifes or left his tafk unfinifhed, J re- 
doubled my diligence and applications 
that I might have leifure to affift him. 
Mr. Raymond perceived with pleafure 
the harmony which ſubſiſted between , 
and encouraged us in reciprocal acts 
of fympathy and kindnefs: regarding 
youth as the proper feafon for the cul- 
tivation of focial affections, he delighted 
in obferving the guilelefs and innocent 
teftimonies of friendſhip which we mutu- 
ally manifefted and received. The dif- 
Poſition of William was fomewhat im- 
Petuous, impatient of control, and fi- 
able to ſudden guts of paſſion; yet 
thefe emotions were tranfient ; his im- 


preffion®s 
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Preſſions, more lively than permanent, 
readily yielded to new objects and new 
Occurrences. An incident which oc- 
curred at this period, though in itfelf 
trifling, is too charaéteri{tic to be omit- 
ted. 


The lord of the manor, who refided 
not far from our cottage, was parti- 
cularly curious in his ſhrubs and fruit- 
trees, and we were ftri&tly prohibited 
from trefpaffing, on any pretence or 
occafion, on his premifes. Sauntering, 
one fine fimnmer’s evening, near the 
park-palings, we obferved, within the. 
enclofure, but not far diftant, an open 
green-houſe, from the windows of which 
hung a large and tempting cluſter of 
grapes, of uncommon ripenefs, bloom, 
and beauty. 

et Mary,“ 
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“ Mary,” fid William, taking my 
hand, and pointing to the forbidden fruit, 
* I have a great inclination to procure 
“ fome of thofe grapes that hang {0 
“ invitingly. What fay you? fhould 
* you not like, this warm evening, to 
“* partake a refrefhment fo cooling and 
r delicious?” 


** No, no, William,” replied I, averting 
my eyes from the lufcious bait, you 
know my father,” (fo was I accuſ- 
tomed to call my dear benefactors) 
% who never reſtricts us unreafonably> 
“ has, on this ſubject, given us a par- 
€ ticular caution.” 


“ Mr. Raymond is over {crupulous” 
rejoined William, reddening, and quick- 
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ening his pace. And you,” added he, 
leering ſlily in my face, “ like the reft 
<“ of your weak fex, are timid. and fpi- 
“ ritel.” 


“ Is this kind, William? Is it jut?” 


Well, but, Mary, I have a ſtrange 
“ fancy for thaſe grapes. I with alfo 
“ that you fhould fhare them with me. 
“ Your father will know nothing about 
< the matter, unleſs we fhould be filly 
“* enough to betray ourſelves. 


** But fuppofe he fhould hear of it, 
“ and queftion me on the ſubject; I 
“ never yet concealed any thing from 
him; and I could not tell a falfehood” 
(in a foftened voice) * even for yea,’ 
ct William.” 

er Foolith 
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“t Foolith girl! he loves you too well, 
“ and you know it, to be angry with: 
ee you.” 


Ah, William, is that a- reafon. why 
*I fhould venture to difpleafe him ?” 


Four friendthip for me is weak, 


er fince you will hazard nothing to oblige 
e me,” 


* But you, alfo, will incur his Af 
© pleaſure, William,” 


1 care not; it is enough, I have 
se given up the point. In future, I ſhall 
** better know how to make an efti- 
mate of your courage and affection.” 


Sti ing 
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Saying which, he turned from me, 
apparently difgufted, and was prefendly 
out of fight. I remained, for fome mo- 
ments, involved in a train of refec- 
tions, equally painful and perplexing. 
The unkind and petulant reproaches of 
William had pierced my heart: be had 
alfo queftioned my courage. This I could 
have fubmitted to; but had he not like- 
wife affected to doubt my lve? — I 
paced backward and forward, agitated 
by contending feelings. Should I vio- 
late almoſt the only injunction of my 
indulgent patron? Should I add to that 
violation the. meanneſs of concealment 
or evafion? My eycs filled with. tears, 
and my bofom palpitated. Should I 
expoſe myfelf to detection from the 
{quire and his family, and fuffer the 

Vor. I. C _ imputation 
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imputation of gluttony and trefpafs? 
An indignant glow fuffufed my cheek. 
But, then, what a fweet compenfation 
would the confcioufnefs afford, that it 
was. not for felfith gratification 1 had 
fubje&ted myfelf to hazard and cenfure, 
out to ferve and oblige my friend. The 
difficulties and poſſible mortifications at- 
tending the enterprife would but enhance 
its value; I fhould prove, at once, my 
fpirit and my affection: the rifk, too, 
would be all mine; the abfence of Wil- 
liam muft exonerate him from. blame, 
and his fhare in the tranſaction might 
reft in my own bofom: to Edmund, 
alſo, whom the fervour of the weather 
has rendered feverifh and indifpofed, 
how refreſbing and grateful would be 
this delicious fruit. The laft confide- 
ration fixed the wavering balance, and 


confirmed 
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confirmed my reſolution. To a young 
cafuift thefe reafonings bore a fpecious 
appearance: affuming the veſpectable 
forms of gereroſity and tendernefs, they 
dazzled, and finally prevailed. 


With fome difficulty, 1 furmounted 
the fence, and proceeded boldly to- 
wards the green-houfe. Having ſeized 
and fecured the tempting bait, I was 
about to retreat with the fpoil, when 
a burſt of mirth from behind a thicket, 
accompanied with loud fhoutings, fuf- 
pended my fteps, and fixed me mo- 
tionlefs with furprife. I held in my 
hand the proof of my. guilt, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of which fhook my frame 
with a trepidation to which it had been 
little accuftomed. A tumultuous party 
of young men iffued from a grove, 

C2 and 
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and advanced haftily towards me: I at- 
tempted not to fly, but, rallying my 
fpirits, firmly waited their approach. 


“ Ah! my little lafs,” cried the fore- 
moft, feizing me, “ have we caught 
you in the fact? Detection, upon 
* my foul!” (attempting to ſnatch the 
fruit, which I refolutely grafped :). * a 
** true daughter of Eve!” 


As I ſtruggled to difengage myfelf 
from his hold, a large ftraw hat, which 
fhaded my fəce from the fun, fell back, 
and, fufpended by the riband, hung 
upon my fhoulders; over which, my 
difhevelled hair ftreamed in wild dif- 
order. 


Starting 
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Starting backward a few paces, and 
ftaring rudely in my face, . By God!” 
faid he, « a little beauty! a Hebe! a 
“ wood-nymph! I muft and will have 
* kif; and, d—n me! you thall 
“€ be welcome to all the grapes in the 

“€ green-houfe.” 


Shocked and affrighted by a bruta- 
lity of manner fo novel and unexpea- 
ed, with a fudden fpring I evaded his 
Sraſp, and, winged by terror and dif- 
Bult, flew towards the boundaries of 
the park with inconceivable fwifmels. 
Having diftanced my purfuers, and 
ſerambled over the fence, with my 
clothes torn, my hands and arms bruifed, 
{cratched, and ftreaming with blood, 
I rufhed towards the dear and well- 

C3 known 
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known aſylum, the peaceful manſion 
of my severed benefactor, ſtill retain- 
ing in my hand the fatal cauſe of my 
fault and of my terror. On the threſh- 
old of our cottage I encountered Mr. 
Raymond, accompanied by his pupils. 
Panting, breathleſs, heated by the fer- 
vour of the weather, fluſhed by the 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, and exhaufted by 
perturbation and fatigue, I ran into his 
arms, that feemed to open ſpontaneouſſy 
to receive me. 


* Mary! my child!“ exclaimed my 
more than father, in an accent of fo- 
licitude and alarm, * why this terror, 
te this agitation? What has injured, 
“ what has befallen, my child?” 


Unable 
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Unable to reply, my head ſunk on 
my boſom, while: a few tears, forcing 
their way, ſtole down my burning 
Cheek. Diſengaging myſelf from the 
arms of my friend, I perceived Wil- 
liam, whofe countenance manifefted e- 
vident figns of confuſion, gliding from 
the prefence of his tutor, and ftealing 
gently into the houſe. I ftarted; and, 
Precipitately advancing towards him, put 
into his hands the fruit I had fo dearly 
purchafed, 


“ What means all this?” interrogated 
Mr. Raymond. Whence came thoſe 
grapes? Why do you give them to 
“ William?” 


C4 They 
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“ They came, fir,” (I dared not call 
him by the endearing name of father,) 
“ from the green-houfe of Sir Peter 
“ Ofborne: I give them to William, 
* becaufe . J love bim.” 


William bluſhed, and hung his head. 


„ Explain yourfelf, my child! You 
e fpeak in enigmas,” 


J have nothing more to fay, fir,” 


Who gave you the fruit? and how 
* know you that it belonged to Sir Pe- 
“ ter Ofborne?” 


No perfon gave it to me; I took it 
40 myſeif. 


4 How! 
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č How! what! took it yourfelf! is 
“ it poffible? How did you gain ac- 
“ cefs to the green-houfe ? 


“ I climbed over the fence, and 
* plucked the grapes, which hung from 
“ an open cafement.” 


Mr. Raymond appeared petrified with 
aſtoniſhment. 


% Who faw you? Whence came this 
“ blood? Who has wounded you and 
“ torn your clothes? How came you 
“ in this condition?” 


s I was difcovered by fome gente- 
men, whom the trees had concealed 
“ from me. One of them ſeized and 
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r terrified me: I efcaped from his 
* hands; and, in my hafte to regain 
“the road, bruifed and tore my- 
er ſelf. 


While I thus artlefſly replied to the 
inquiries of my friend, I ventured not 
to lift my eyes to his: a confufed con- 
ſciouſneſs of my fault flaſned upon my 
mind, depriving it of its wonted confi- 
dence. 


‘© Well, Mary,“ refumed he, and 
fighed, you have now only to give 
t me a recital of the motives which 
« influenced you to this extraordinary 
te ftep, with the fame ingenuoufnefs with 
« which you have already related the 
te tranſaction and its confequences. I 
et confefs, I know not how to ſuſpect 

«© you 
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t you of gluttony: did you mean to eat 
* ‘thefe grapes 2” 


c. No, fr.” 

Was it merely to preſent them to 
“ William that you ſubjected yourfelf to a 
e fituation thus painful and humiliating?” 


I bluthed, trembled, and was filent. 


Did William require of you this fa- 
e crifice?” 


r No, Gr.” 


“I perceive,” replied he, coldly, 

“ you are not inclined to give me fa- 

“ tsfaftion upon this ſubject. I with 
* not to extort your confidence.” 

c6 My 


ee 
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My heart fwelled almoſt to burft- 
ing; but I reſtrained its emotions. I 
ſhed no tears; my downcaft. eyes re- 
mained fixed upon the ground. Cold 
fhiverings feized me, which were in a 
few minutes fucceeded by a burning 
heat. My lungs feemed opprefied; 2 
pain darted through my temples; I re- 
fpired with difficulty. Mr. Raymond, 
coming towards me, took my hand: 
the pulſe throbbed beneath his fin- 


gers. 


“æ Poor child!“ faid he, in a tone 
of concern, „you are in a high fe- 
c ver; you have overheated your 
. blood.” 


Leading 


1 
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Leading me into the houfe, he de-- 
livered me to the care of the houfe- 
keeper, who retired with me to my 
chamber. I paffed a reftlefs night; and, 
towards morning, became much worſe. 
In the courfe of the enfuing day, the. 
fymptoms appeared fufficiently threat- 
ening to fill my benefactor with ferious 
apprehenſion, and induce him to. call 
in medical aid. The phyfician pro- 
nounced my diforder to be a ſcurlet fe- 
ver, which had lately been prevalent in 


the neighbouring hamlet, 


In the mean time, ſcarcely quitting 
my apartment, Mr. Raymond watched 
every turn of my difeafe, treating me 
with the moft foothing tendernef. This 
kindneſs gave an additional pang to my 

heart: 
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heart: I felt myfelf unworthy of his 
goodnefs; and, by the ftrugglos of my 
mind, increafed the violence of my dif- 
temper. On the third day, the fever 
abated, and my diforder began to af- 
fame a more favourable aſpect. My 
dear patron teftified the moft lively 
joy, but I was ftill far from being re- 
conciled to myfelf. 


My young companions, I was in- 
formed, had, to preferve them from 
infection, been removed to a neigh- 
bouring farm-houfe, and ſtrictiy inter- 
di&ed from approaching our habita- 
tion. 


On the fifth day of my indifpo- 
Gtion, while reclining on a fopha, in 
a fmall room that looked towards the 

garden, 
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arden, whither I had been removed 
for the benefit of che air, Mr. Ray- 
mond having juft retired to his ftue 
dy, the door fuddenly flew open, 
When William, rufhing in, threw him- 
felf upon my neck, and, tenderly em- 

ing me, burt into a paffion of 
tears, 


“ Ah, my dear Mary!” cried he, 
in a voice interrupted by fobs, “ I can 
“ never pardon myfelf the fufferings I 
“ have occafioned you. I was deter- 
“ mined to fee you and implore. your 
~ forgivenefs, nor fhould all the world 
te have prevented me.“ 


As he thus fpoke, my patron, alarmed 
** hearing an unufual noiſe in the apart- 
ment, from which his ſtudy was not 

far 
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far diftant, re-entered. I had diſen- 
gaged myſelf, with features expteſſing 
confternation and horror, from the em- 
braces of William, 


“ Take him away!” exclaimed I, 
clafping my hands together in an agony, 
and trying to avoid him. * Oh, take 
“ him away! He will catch the fever; 
“ he will be fick and die; and, then, 
“ what will become of Mary!” 


Mr. Raymond advanced with a ſeriou 


and refolute aſpect. William funk upon 
his knees. 


“ Tell her, fir,” faid he paffionstely, 
“ that I have confeſſed all the truth, 
“ that I repent of my folly and wicked- 
“nef, and ſhall never be happy till 

of 
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“ I have obtained her and your for- 
“ givenefs.” 


His eor, without reply, led him 
from the room; and, giving him in 
Charge to a fervant, to be re 
to the farm, returned to me. 


“ What uneafinefs,” faid he, on en- 
tering, < has this rath boy occafioned 
“us! I feared to mention the fub- 
“ je to my little girl,” (tenderly ta- 
king my hands in his,) “ left, in ber 
“ weak ftate, it might have given ber 
“ difturbance; but let me now affure 
“ her, that her conduct in the affair, 
“ though certainly imprudent and not 
“ entirely blamelefs, has neverthekfs 
“ endeared her to my heart with, if pof- 


“ fible, a thouſand additional ties. 
I 
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I threw myſelf into his arms, and 
weps aloud, delicious tears of reconcili- 
ation and grateful affection: he wiped 
them with his handkerchief, kiſſed me 
tenderly, and, artfully changing the fub- 
jet, gradually foothed and tranquillized 
my {pirits. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


I Had ſearcely recovered from the ef- 
ſects of my indifpofition, when Wil- 
liam, fickening, difcovered evident figns 
of infeGion, Mr. Raymond, alarmed 
by thefe appearances, after having again 
removed Edmund, fent an exprefs to 
Mr. Pelham, with an account of the 
fituation of his fon, Mr. Pelham re- 
turned with the meſſenger. On his ar- 
rival, the eruption had appeared, at- 
tended with threatening ſymptoma. Du 
Ting many days, the event was doubt- 
ful: we fluctuated alternately between 
hope and fear; I could fcarcely be torn 
from the apartment, to tske neceſſary 


reſt and refrefhment: William would 
receive 
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receive nothing but from my hands, 
while I wept inceffantly over fufferings I 
was unable to alleviate. 


At length, the diforder took a fa- 
vourable turn. William daily acquired 
health’ and ftrength; his father, every 
apprehenfion of danger being now re- 
moved, returned to town; and, in a few 
weeks, no other confequences remained 


of the malady than a flight degree of 
languor and wenkneſi. 


This incident, which I regarded as 
a grateful proof of his affection, add- 
ed to the remembrance of his fuffer- 
ings on my account, ferved but to en- 
dear him to me yet more tenderly. I 
redoubled my cares and efforts to oblige 
and amuſe him, 


As 
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_ As the health of William became en- 
Orely re. eſtabliſhed, we returned to our 
fports and occupations with renewed fpi- 
Tit and glee. 


One fine aurumnal morning, rambling 
through the fields, jut after fim-rife, 
as was our cuftom, we heard the ay 
Of the dogs and the fhouts of the hun- 
ters, We ran, with youthful curiofity, 
towards a lane, whence the mingled 
founds, returned by the echoes, Seemed 
do proceed. We had fearcely reached 
the place, when a hare, panting, breath- 
lch, and limping, rufhed paft us, and 
fell, a few paces diftant, to the ground. 
l few towards the diftreffed animal, and, 
thoughtlefs of my danger, threw myſelf 
befide it on the turf, endes vouring to 

thelter 
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fhelter it with my feeble arms. The 
dogs advanced in full cry; I fhrieked; 
William ran to my affiftance, when 
the huntſman, ſuddenly appearing in 
fight from a winding of the lane, and 
obſerving our perilous ſituation, called 
off the eager animals, who were within 
a fhort diftance of their trembling, de- 
fencelefs, prey. Some gentlemen riding 
up, one of them loudly cried to us to 
quit the hare; while the poor animal, 
his fides palpitating, feemed to look 
wiftfully in my face, as imploring pro- 
tection. My heart melted with com- 
paffion: I hovered ſtill more cloſely 
over the panting victim, difdaining any 
reply to his favage perfecutors, The 
gentleman, leaping from his horfe, ad- 
vanced towards me; when Wiliam, in- 
tercepting, dared to oppofe him. Bran- 

difhing 
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dithing his horfe-whip, he threatened 
to exerciſe it upon my friend, when, 
ftarting from che ground, and tuthing 
between them, I received feveral fmart 
ftrokes, defigned for William, over my 
neck and thoulders. The remainder of 
the company now interpofed, 


For thame, Sir Peter!” faid a gen- 
tleman, who, having alighted from ‘his 
ithe haftened to my relief: . do not 

exeit this unmanly rage againit de- 

“ fencelefs children: the humanity, cou- 
rage, and ſpirit, of this little lafs de- 
“ ferve better treatment.” 


“ D—n me,” replied the keen fportf- 
man, « am I to have my {port inter- 
“ rupted by a peafant’s brats?” 
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As his friend held his arm, percei- 
ving William no longer in danger, I 
returned to my charge, who, exhaufted 
by fatigue, was unable to efcape from 
the ſpot on which it had funk. My 
neck and arms bore marks of the rough 
difcipline I had received, yet I neither 
uttered a complaint nor fhed a tear: 
indignation infpired me with a- fullen 
fortitude; while, in the ſmart of blows 
acquired in the caufe of humanity and 
friendthip, I found only a fource of 
triumph. The whole party, having by 
this time alighted, furrounded us, when 
my adverfary, after ftaring for fome 


moments rudely in my face, fhouted in 
a difcordant tone, 


ee May 
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„ May I be d—ned if this is not 
“ the little thief that ftole the grapes 
from the green-houfe? By G—d! 
my pretty dear! you fhall not ef- 
“ cape me now; but fhall pay the 
“ full forfeit of all your trefpafies.” 


Saying which, he feized me, and, 
With an odious violence.. I fhrieked, 
ſtruggled, and fought, with all my 
ſtrength. William, fecing me fo freely 
and roughly treated, ſnatched the whip 
of my perfecutor, which, in the con- 
teft, had fallen to the ground, and af- 
faulted him with fury. Obliged to re- 
linquith his prey, he turned to defend 
himfelf from the attack. of my cham- 
Pion, whom his companions, with dif- 

VoL. I. D ficulty, 
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ficulty, releaſed from his vengeance. 
The gentleman who had at firſt been 
my advocate again interpoſed. 


J inſiſt upon it, Sir Peter,” faid 
he, in 2 refolute tone of voice, that 
** you commit no more violence upon 
** thefe young people, who have given 
** you no ferious caufe of offence, and 
« whom I am determined to protect. 


After fome altercation, peace was re- 
ftored, we were permitted to depart, 
and the hare was, by the general voice of 
the company, awarded to me, as & re- 


compenfe for my courage and fufferings 
in its defence, 


Mr. Raymond, to whom our unufual 
abfence had occafioned fome ſolicitude, 


met 
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met us on our return, William rela- 
ted circumftantially to him all that had 
paffed. Regarding me with looks of 
affectionate concern and intereft, he ap- 
plauded my ſpirit and humanity, re- 
peatedly preſſing me to his heart. There 
Was an affecting ſolemnity in his voice 
and manner that ftruck upon my fpi- 
rits. He fighed frequently, as he gazed 
upon the marks which the difcipline of 
the whip had infli&ted, and turned from 
me, as if to hide a ſtarting tear. 


et I do not mind them,” faid I, ob- 
ſerving his concern. ‘ Have you not 
“ taught me, my dear father, that, in 


the caufe of right, we ſhould contema 


“ bodily pain? Befides,” (clafping my 
hands together with an animated gef- 
ture,) «e I rejoice in thefe fcars; were 


D2 * they 
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e they not blows intercepted from Wil- 
r liam?” 


Mr. Raymond, apparently overcome 
by an emotion that would no longer 
be controlled, quitted us precipitately. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 


By thefe little incidents, the innocent 
and growing tendernefs between myſelf 
and my youthful companion was in- 
Creafed and cemented. For the firt 
time, reflections occurred to the mind 
of my benefactor that occaſioned him 
fome uncaſineſs: yet, he was too wife 
to rifk, by any premature hint or pre- 
Caution, the giving a reality to what, 
at preſent, he hoped was but a chimeri- 
cal evil. 


The animal we had refcued from the 
ſportſmen was, by our care and aſſidu- 
ities, in a ſhort time reſtored to health 


and vigour. 
D 3 se Let 
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Let us give him freedom,” faid 
I to William, who propofed to reftrain 
him. Liberty, my father has told 
r me, is the truet and moft invalua- 
ble good. He has no longer need 
“© of our aſſiſtance: he would pine with 
“ us while fequeftered from his fellows 
“ and companions: let us not be more 
tt barbarous than the favages who would 
46’ have fhed his blood.” 


To the juftice of thefe reafonings 
William affented, and we reftored our 
happy and bounding captive to his na- 
tive woods. 


Thefe incidents had imprefied me 
with a horror for the name and cha- 
rater of Sir Peter Ofborne, whofe 

grounds 
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grounds and their environs I cautioufly 
avoided, 


Happy in the fociety of my young 
Companions, time glided fwiftly away 
in a thoufand varied pleafures. We 
Continued to improve in ftature and 
in knowledge: we received our leffons 
in common. The feeble health of Ed- 
mund was an impediment to his ac- 
quirements: William's gaiety and difi- 
pation interrupted his application. I 
Cutitripped both my companions: with 
an active mind and an ardent curio- 
fty, I conceived an enthufiaftic love 
Of ſcience and literature. Mr. Raymond 
directed my attention, encouraged my 
emulation, and afforded me the moft 
liberal aſſiſtance. 


D 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Pelham occafionally recalled his 
fons, to make fhort vifits to his houfe 
in London. During their abfence, my 
vivacity forfook me and my ſpirits lan- 
guifhed. On their return, William and 
I bounded into each other’s embraces; 
while, all life, ſpirit, and gaiety, we 
laughed and prattled, eagerly related 
the little occurrences of our feparation, 
and, in the joyous prefent and anticipated 
future, forgot the anxieties and vexations 


of the paft. 


William at length entered into his 
nineteenth, and I into my feventeenth, 
year, ‘Tall, healthful, glowing, my per- 
fon already began to difplay all the 
graces and the bloom of womanhood: 
my underſtanding was cultivated and ma- 

tures 
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ture, but my heart fimple and guile- 
lefs, my temper frank, and my man- 
ners wild and untutored. My bene- 
factor had, for fome time paft, anxioully 
watched the growing attachment be- 
tween myfelf and his pupil. He, deeply 
regretted the painful neceffity of check- 
ing a fympathy at once fo natural, vir- 
tuous, and amiable. He knew not how 
to debauch the fimplicity of my mind 
by acquainting me with the manners 
and maxims of the world.. How could 
he, to.my unfophifticated underftanding, 
explain the motives which influenced his 
conduct? or, unfolding them, how be able 
to repel my artlefs, but juft, reafoning? 
Painful ſuſpicions aſſalied him: he began 
to doubt whether, in cultivating. my 
mind, in foftering a virtuous ſenſibility, 
in imbuing my heart with principles of 

D 5 juflice 
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juftice and rectitude, he had not been 
betraying my happinefs! —— Gracious 
God! what mut be the habits of foci- 
ety, which could give rife to fuch an 
apprehenfion? An apprehenfion, alas! 
which, in cheſe embittered moments, I 
feel but too much inclined to believe 
verified. Prudence feems no longer to 
be underſtood in its juſt and original 
fignification, — The wife government of 
our inordinate deſires, a graceful re- 
gard to the propriety of our actions, 
a rational and dignified felf-refpect: in 
its ftead has been ſubſtituted a fordid 
calculation of ſelſ- intereſt, a bigotted 
attachment to forms and femblances, 8 
perfevering ſuppreſſion of every generous, 
every ardent, every amiable, affection, 
that ſhould threaten to interfere with our 
bafer and more finifter views. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 


ONE evening, after paſſing the day 
with William in our ufual lively affec- 
tionate intercourfe, Mr. Raymond fent 
for me to his ftudy. I obeyed his 
fummons with alacrity, and, on enter- 
ing, ran towards him with the light- 
nefs of fpirit with which I had been 
accuftomed to conform myfelf to his 
moft indifferent requefts. He appeared 
not to receive me with his ufual cheer- 
fulnefs; an expreffion of perplexity fat 
upon his features, while a cloud hung 
Over his brow. My fpirits caught the 
alarm, 
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t My father!” faid I, in an accent 
of anxiety and concern, taking his hand, 
and looking tenderly in his face; you 
« are not well. What has difcompofed 
ce you? Speak to me. Can I do no- 
« thing to ferve or relieve you?” 


e Sit down, my love! Nothing has 
« happened: I am not ill; I merely 
« with to have a little converfation with 
ee you.” 


c Ah!” kiffing his hands alternately, 
r have I been fo unhappy as 10 dif- 
* pleafe you? Do let me know my 
« error, that I may inftantly repair it.” 


« You never difpleafed me; you are 
* incapable of difpleafing me: I know 
of 
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“ of no fault which you bave, unleſi 
“it be an excefs of goodnefs. The 
r concern which I feel at prefent ari- 
è fes folely from the fear that I ſhall 
“ be compelled to wound the gentle 
“ nature of my beloved girl.“ 


* Go on, dear fir; I am fatisfied, 
“ you cannot exact from me what is 
“ unteafonable, you cannot demand of 
“ me more than I will cheerfully per- 
ce form. 


Clafping me to his breaſt, he em- 
braced me with paternal kindnefs, « I 
“ have been to blame to alarm you 
by this folemnity ; there is no cau 
“ for it;“ (and he affected to fmile :) 
“ your delicacy and your quicknefs will 
“ lead you readily to comprehend the 

s motives 
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“ motives which oblige me to require 
** of you what may, at firſt, perhaps, 
“appear a facrifice fomewhat pain- 
ee ful.” 


I gazed on him with a mixture of 
aftonifhment, curiofity, and folicitude. 
He proceeded, after a few moments he- 
ſitation. 


“ You are now, my dear Mary, ap- 

“ proaching towards womanhood: I be- 
** hold the lovelineſs of your perfon and 
the graces of your mind with all a pa- 
“ rent's partial fondnefs, but with all a 
“ parent’s anxiety. Your own excellent 
** underftanding will fuggeft to you, that 
** propriety of action varies at different 
s periods of life; that our focial and 
relative duties are perpetually changing, 
ct and, 
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“ and, as they change, ſuggeſt to us dif- 
e ting modes of conduct. The firſt and 
** moft earneſt purpoſe of my cares 
and precepts has been, by forming 
“ you to virtue, to fecure your bap- 
“ pines: for this end, I have laboured 
“to awaken, excite, and ftrength- 
“en, your mind. An enlightened in- 
“ tell@& is the higheft of human en- 
“ dowments; it affords us an inex- 
“ hauftible fource of power, dignity, 
* and enjoyment. Of extraordinary 
“ talents, like diamonds of uncommon 
““ magnitude, it has been truly fid, 
“ calculation cannot find the value. 
Their favoured poſſeſſors are the ge- 
“ nuine fovereigns of mankind: they 


— 
© Eblerofi’s Aus St. Foes. 
e direct, 
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se direct, they model, they govern, the 
* world. But I will not try to con- 
** ceal from you, that the vivid fenfa- 
*€ tions, exquiſite fenfibilities, powerful 
. energies, and imperious paffions, which 
ct neceffarily accompany fuperior men- 
** tal excellence, have but too frequent- 
“ly, when habits of felf-government 
and independence of mind have not 
* been early and affiduoufly cultivated, 
te ferved but to betray the poſſeſſor, to 
« plunge him into deeper and more 
** deplorable ruin, to gild the wreck 
te over which humanity weeps and trem- 
e bles, Poiſons the moft deadly are 
produced amidf the luxurious vege- 

tation of the tropics: compared with 
« the lion of the African defert, in 
* ftrength, in fize, in ferocity, the fa- 
<% vage animal who inhabits the nor- 
te thern 
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thern wilderneſs is tame and power- 
leſa. 


“ I perceive, with pride and plea- 
fure, the vigorous. promife of your 
bloffoming faculties; I rejoice that 
my efforts have not been fruidels, 
that my {peculations have not proved 
an idle theory, nor my plans and ex- 
pectations.a philofophic dream: yet 
the higheft and the proudeft boaft of 
Benius were vain, but as a mean to an 
end. If I have not fecured your hap- 


** pinefs and rendered you ufeful to fo- 


€e 


ee 


et 


ct 


ciety; if I have not taught you to 
ſubdue yourſelf, to ſubject your feel- 


ings, to direct your views ſteadily to 


objects worthy of your attention, to 
contemn the fuggeftions of a near and 


partial intereſt, to triumph over the 
ic imperious 
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ac 


se 


<e 


imperious demands of paffion, to yield 
only to the di&ates of right reafon 


and truth; my cares have indeed been 


worthleſs and my efforts vain: in- 
finitely more enviable will be the lot 
of the peafant, who, toiling ‘ceafelefs 
through the day, draws from the fte- 
rile earth a fcanty fuftenance, fatif- 
fies the cravings of nature, and re- 


* pofes in the hovel of indigence s 


who has neither leifure to feel, nor 
Capacity to comprehend, the muli- 
plied fources of anguifh from which 


the fhafts of difappointment draw 


their deadly venom, while they tranf- 
fix and rankle in the tender and fuf- 
ceptible heart.” 


My benefactor pauſed here: his face 


glowed; his tones were unufually touch- 


ng, 
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ing, they thrilled through my nerves: 
he looked wiftfully in my face: his eyes 
Were moit with tears, yet illumined 
With a benign luftres their mild and 
Penetrating rays feemed to pervade my 
foul, Grafping his hand, I had funk 
Unconfcioufly upon my knees before him, 
and, while I eagerly examined his feae- 
tures, caught every accent 2 it pro- 
Ceeded from his lips. My bofom throb- 
bed reſponſively to the fentiments which 
‘he uttered: I held in my breath, left F 
fhould interrupt or lofe a fingle fylla- 
ble: I felt animated as by a divine en- 
i thofiafm, my thoughts elevated, my 
mind expanded. For fome minutes af- 
ter he ceafed to fpeak, I continued to 
gaze, to liften; every faculty of my 
foul abforbed, wrapt in attention. Rai- 


fing me from the ground, he gently 
re-feated 
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re-feated me: I clafped my hands, and 
exclaimed with fervour, 


Name the facrifice you requires 
* diftruft not the mind you have form- 
“© ed; your dictates and thoſe of rea- 
r ‘fen are the fame, they have ever been 
e uniform and invariable, Behold me, 
my father, reſigned to your will! 


Mr. Raymond rofe, viſibly affected, 
and traverfed the room with a quick, 
but unequal, pace. At length, turning 
towards me, 


“ It is I, my dear Mary,“ faid he, 
ho want firmnefs, who am unable 
“ fo give an example of the fortitude 
“ I would fain inculcate. Tour artlefs, 
your affectionate eloquence unnerves 


t me. 
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“me. How thall I tell you that I 
e doubt I muft, for a time, rob my- 
“ felf of the joy of my life, the ten- 
e der attentions, careſſes, and ſociety, 
of my little girl. Tes, it is, I feel, 
“ but too neceſſary that we ſhould fe- 
“ parate, for days, for months, perhaps 
“ for years,” 


I ftarted, trembled, fhuddered; I felt 
a ſudden revulfion of blood and ſpirits; 
in a moment my face -was bathed in 
tears. Seizing the hand of my bene- 
factor, I wept bitterly. 


“ What have I done?” cried I paf- 
fionately, in a voice interrupted by fobs, 
“ that I mutt be exiled from your pre- 
“ fence? Whom have I in the world 
but you and William? Ah! you will 

ce foon 
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« foon ceafe to be troubled with an 
= unhappy orphan; I fhall not long 
<: furvive when banifhed from you!” 


Yielding to the firft burſt of feeling, 
my patron folded me in his arms, and 
fhed over me a flood of tears. His 
manly fpirit for a time vainly contend- 
ed with his emotions, till, making a 
ſtrenuous effort, he ſtruggled with dnd 
ſubdued himfelf, affumed an aſpect of 
more compofure, and gently foothed 
my diftrefs, till I became gradually re- 
figned and tranquil. 


* It is from William,” reſumed Mr. 
Raymond, in a feverer tone, “ that I 
ce think it prudent to ſeparate you.” 
A convulfive tremor fhook my frame: 
without feeming to remark my emotion, 

he 
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he proceeded. « I will not deceive 


cc 
ce 


€e 


you, my child, by falfe and feeble 
pretences. With the purity and the 
fimplicity of your heart I am wel 
acquainted. The mutual harmony 
and tenderneſs which has ſubſiſted 
between you and your young com- 
Panions I have hitherto regarded with 
equal approbation and pleafure; but 
the feafon now approaches when, even 
by the excefs of a laudable and vir- 
tuous fenfibiliry, you may be be- 
trayed into a fituation the moft threat- 
ening and perilous. You are now 
no longer children ; you are too lovely 
and too ſuſceptible to indulge in an 
intercourfe, however amiable, inno- 
cent, and full of charms, which may 
lead to confequences that timely cau- 


tion only can avert. Were it not 


er for 
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et 
“a 
e 


as 


ec 


for certain prejudices, which the world 
has agreed to reſpect and to ob- 
ferve, I fhould perceive your grow- 
ing tendernefs with delight, and hail 
it as the prefage and the fecurity of 
virtue; but I am refponfible to ano- 
ther tribunal than that of regſon and 
my own heart for the fentiments and 
condu& of this young man, and I 
dare not betray my truſt. Your child- 
ifh affociation has been a reciprocal 
fource of moral and mental improve- 
ment: thus far let us congratulate 
curfelves, and reap the benefit: but 
the imperious ufages of fociety, with 
a ftern voice, now command us to 


pauſe. Her mandates, often irratio- 


nal, are, nevertheleſs, always defpotic : 
contemn them, — the hazard is cer- 


“ tain, and the penalty may be tremen- 


« dous. 


et 
et 
et 
ce 


e 
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dous. Some vigorous minds dafe to 
encounter thefe perils: doubtleſs, we 
are indebted to them: they help to 


hake the fantaftic fabric: but woe be 


to thofe who, in this arduous con- 
teft, miſcalculate their powers! I con- 
fefs, I with not to fee the name of 
my girl enrolled in the tragic lift ei- 
ther of martyrs or of victims: foli- 
citous for her bappinc/s, I would have 


“ prudence temper her heroifm. Need 


I enlarge? Muſt I add — You cas 
never be the wife of William Pd- 
bam ?” 


A ſhock of electricity appeared to 


rend my quivering nerves; my colour 
Changed, my bofom palpitated, a faint 
ficknefs feemed for an inftant to ſtop 
the current of my blood; the next 


Vor. I. E moment 
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‘moment it rufhed impetuoufly through 

my veins, diftended my heart, and dyed 
my face and neck with crimſon. After a 
fhort pauſe, he proceeded. 


«e His father has far other views for 
« him; views, in which, at a future 
« period, he will probably acquiefce. 
« Yes, the guilelefs, generous, ardent, 
* youth, brought up in rural fhades, 
e on his entrance into fociery, will, by 
cc irreſiſtible contagion and infenfible gra- 
« dations, become a man of ibe world. 
Let him be preferved from humi- 
« liating connections, faid Mr. Pelham, 
« when he entrufted him to my charge. 
“In the opinion of thofe who claf 
„ with the higher ranks of fociety, 
e poverty, obfcure birth, and the want 
“ of ſplendid connections, are the only 

c circumftances 
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n circumſtances by which he can be 
“ degraded. The beauty, the virtue, 
the talents, of my child, in the eye 
“ of philoſophy, are an invaluable dow- . 
“ rY; but philofophers are not yet the 
“ legiflators of mankind. William is 
* deftined for the theatre of the world; 
“ he will imbibe the contagion of a 
“ diftempered civilization, Mary maf 
“ not be contemned by the man foe loves.” 


My friend ceafed to fpeak, while he 
Prefed my hands in his, and, bending 
fondly over me, watched every turn of 
my varying countenance. His impreſ- 
five manner, the interefting fubject of 
his difcourfe, had commanded all my 
attention: a flood of ideas guſhed upon 
my mind, novel, affecting, terrible, and 
bewildered my difordered fenfes. Ac- 

E2 cuſtomed 
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cuftomed to love William from my 
childhood, to receive and to return his 
innocent and lively careſſes, I had not 
inquired into the nature of my fenfations, 
and I now underftood them but ob- 
ſcurely. 


Mr. Raymond's diſcourſe had con- 
veyed to me no diſtinct idea, till * You 
ce can never be the wife of William Pel- 
e. ham, repeated emphatically, founded 
in my ftartled ears, in which it fill 
continued to vibrate. Many of the fen- 
timents and refiections of my patron 
ftruck me as at once new, extraordi- 
nary, and inconſiſtent. My ideas were 
confufed, my reafoning powers fufpend- 
ed: undefined apprehenſions and fufpi- 
cions arofe in my mind; my principles 
were unhinged and my paffions thrown 

into 
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into diforder. Mr. Raymond perceived 
the gonflict, the contending feelings, 
which ſhook my fluctuating  {pirics. 


“Retire, my beloved girl,” faid he 
tenderly, “ for the night; try to com- 
“ pofe yourfelf, and reflect on what 
“ has paffed at your. leiſure. God for- 
“ bid that I ſhould tyrannize over your 
“ heart: to your own judgement I en- 
“tuft your conduct. Confide in me 
“ with franknefs; I may advife, but I 
“ will ufe no control. You are wholly 
“ free, your a ions unwatched and un- 
“ reltrained: I abide your determina- 
et tion. 


I threw myſelf into his arms; I re- 
Sarded him, in filence, with a diſturbed 
and mournful air: he folded me to his 

E 3 bofom, 
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bofom, led me to the entrance of my 
chamber, and quitted me precipitately. 


Unhappy parent! unhappy tutor! forced 
into contradictions that diftort and belie 
thy wien precepts, that undermine and 
defeat thy moft fagacious purpofes! — 
While the practice of the world oppoſes 
the principles of the fage, education is 2 
fallacious effort, morals an empty theory, 
and fentiment a delufive dream. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 


I PASSED the night in a tempeſt of 
contending paſſions: I fought to ar- 
range my thoughts and tranquillize my 
feelings in vain, Mr. Raymond’s dif- 
Courfe had awakened in my heart new 
deſires and new terrors, to which, till 
that moment, it had been a ftranger. 
The novelty of my ſenſations at once 
ſurpriſed and alarmed me: happy in 
the preſent and thoughtleſs of the fu- 
ture, I had neither dreaded danger nor 
anticipated viciſſitude. If nature had yet 
ſpoken in my heart, fo foft and gentle 
Were her whifpers, that her voice had 
hitherto been unheeded. The cautioa 


of my patron appeared to have given & 
E 4 fudden 
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fudden and premature exiſtence to the 
fentiment againft which he fought to 
arm me. Acquainted with the human 
mind, of this effect he was but too well 
aware; yet, in the critical circumſtances 
in which he found himſelf, he per- 
ceived no other alternative ; but, while 
tenderly ſympathizing in the pain he 
conceived himſelf compelled to infiiét, 
he confided firmly in the principles he 
had implanted. 


Towards morning, exhaufted by per- 
turbation, I funk into ſlumber, nor a- 
woke till the day was far advanced. 
‘The bright beams of the fun, darting 
through my curtains, reftored me to 
ſenſe and recollection, and, for the firſt 
time in my life, I awoke to anguifh. 
Springing from the bed, I dreſſed in 

haſte, 
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hafte, when a ‘trampling of horfes’ feet 
under my. window attracted my atten- 
tion. IHaſtily opening the cafement, 
I difcovered feveral gentlemen on horfe- 
back, attended by fervants, in the midft 
of whom were William and Edmund. 


The eyes of William were turned 
anxioufly towards my apartment, when, 
Perceiving me, he uttered a fhout of 
Joy, and, throwing himfelf from his 
horfe, flew back to the houfe, Trem- 
bling, though I knew not why, I de- 
ſcended haſtily the ftairs, and met him 
on the landing- place. | 


I am going,” faid he, “ my dear 
“ Mary,” catching me in his arms, and 
tenderly embracing me, “ a fhort tour 


“ with fome friends of my father’s, 
Es “ and 
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ce and propoſe to be abſent fome days. 
ec So idle were you this morning, that 
æ I began to fear I mut quit you 
cc without faying farewell and taking a 
ec parting Kiſs.“ 


Mr. Raymond approached: my co- 
lour changed, my tremor increaſed; the 
careſſes of William, no longer received 
and returned with artleſs joy, dyed my 
cheeks with ſcarlet, poured through my 
veins a fubtle poifon, and ſhook my 
trembling frame. Precipitately difen- 
gaging myſelf from his embraces, & 
fervant at the fame inftant haſtily fum- 
moning him to join his party, I re- 
turned to my chamber with faultering 
ſteps. Uneonſciouſſy, I regained the 
window: William, as he mounted, waved 
his hand to me, repeating the action 

with 


T EI A ELD TILE. —— 
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with his face turned as he rode forwards. 
Siraining my fight to look after him, 
when the winding of the road concealed 
him from my view, I burft into a flood 
of tears. O Godi” exclaimed I. 
Clafping my hands paffionately, and rai- 
ling my ſtreaming eyes, “ he is gone! 
“ I have feen him, perhaps; for the 
“lat time! Why mut we be torp 
“ afunder? Why can Z never be the 
“ wife of William Pelbam? What ty- 
“ranny is this? When reaſon, virtue, 
“ nature, ſanctify its emotions, why 
“ fhould the heart be controlled? who 
“ will dare to control it?“ — I wept 
anew, ſobbed audibly, my boſom burfting 
With grief. For the firſt time in my life, 
l was ready to accufe my guardian of ia- 
Juftice and caprice. It was many hours ere 
I reaſoned myſelf into more compoſure. 

E 6 1 
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I remained in my chamber during 
the greater part of the day. My pa- 
tron fatisfied himfelf with fending up 
refreſfiments and kind inquiries, but made 


no effort either to ſee or to converſe 
with me. 


In the evening, I ſought him in the 


garden, whither he was accuftomed, in 


mild Weather, to repair. Perceiving my 


approach, he advanced towards me with 


features expreſſing kindnefs and fy mpa- 
thy, 


“Iam prepared,” faid I, in a firm 
tone, my face averted, *. to conform 
“ myfelf to your commands,” 


Commands, 


—— NU— — 
— neeceenn ae ee eS 
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* Commands, Mary! I am no ty- 
“ rant; I am unaccuftomed to com- 
cc mand.“ 


* Pardon me, fir, I am ſenſible of 
“ your goodnefs, but I dare not de- 
“ ceive you. When you tell me that 
“ the affection I have hitherto delighted 
“to cheriſh for your pupil is become 
“ dangerous and improper; that cer- 
“ tain prejudices, with the nature of 
“ which I am unacquainted, rend us 
“ afunder, and convert what was in- 
“ nocent and laudable into J know 
“ not what of pernicious and crimi- 
“ nal; that tremendous judgements and 
“ penalties threaten us, from which there 
“ is neither appeal nor efcape ; I conſeſi 
“£ I comprehend nothing of all this which 

a you 
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you have not deigned to unravel: 
nevertheleſs, my confidence in your 
wifdom and kindnefs impel me to 
refign myſelf to your guidance, and 
to truſt, that time and experience 
will gradually difentangle my appre- 
henfions, and unfold to me what now 
appears wholly inexplicable.” 


“ Yes, my child! this, at prefent, 
I own, is a fubje& too fubtle for 
reafoning ; time aad experience only 
can evince the Propriety of my con- 
duct. I ſhould confound with reluc- 
tance, by factiuous diſtinctions, the 
rectitude of your judgement, or blaſt, 
by worldly maxims, the ingenuous 


* virtues of your expanding mind. 


Convinced of your fincerity, and a- 
Ware of your fortitude, I accept the 
1 facrifice 


— 
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“ facrifice you offer; but, while I tafk 
“ your heart and your courage, be af- 
“ fured, that, by the trueſt, the ten- 
“ deret, fympathy, mine is perva- 
© ded.” 


. “ Yee do not mifconceive me, my 
“ father; with my prefent views and 
“ feelings, I dare not engage to love 
* William no longer. I pretend to 
“ no heroifm, though, aware of my 
“ inexperience, I yield, for the prefent, 
“ my conduct to your directions. Mark 
“out for me the path I fhould pure 
“fue; my heart affures me that you 
“ have not exacted from me this firt 
“ inftance of implicit refignation without 
“ important reafons, reafons that you 
“ will not always think it jut to withe 
Ce hold. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Raymond appeared greatly af- 
feted, and fighed deeply. * Mary,” 
faid he, in a folemn and plaintive ac- 
Cent, “ you have fulfilled my expec- 
“ tations, you have ſmoothed the dif- 
“ ficulty of inſtruction; a difficulty, 
“ alas! of which I have been but too 
* well aware. Human life has not 
“ unaptly been compared to a warfare: 
Whether rendered fo by nature or by 
“ civil inftitution, it is for future ex- 

* periments to determine: for the pre- 
r fent, we have too frequently but a 
* choice of evils; in which cafe, to 
“ feleét the lighteft is all that bene- 
“ volence can advife or wiſdom per- 
“ form. What was in my power, the 
“ pleafures of childhood, I have la- 
e boured to fecure to you unalloyed. 

cc In 
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* In a wild and uncertain calculation 
of the future, the happinefs of the 
e prefent (all that properly can be termed 
our own) ought not to be trified 
“ with: yet there are limits, even upon 
“ this principle, that to overleap would 
become infanity; the prefent crifis, 
“if J miftake not, marks the boun- 
“ dary, and imperioufly calls upon me 
“ to difpenfe with the rule to which I 
“ have hitherto facredly adhered, — That 
“of impofing no penalty on a being 
capable of reafon, without ſtrictly de- 
“ fining the motives by which I am 
“ actuated.” 


“ It is enough, fir; tell me where 
and to whom I fhall go; I confent 
“to be baniſhed from all that gives 
“ to life its charm; I confide, without 

et ſhrinking. 
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* fhrinking, in your judgement and af- 
* fection. 


“ I have a friend,” reſumed Mr. Ray- 
mond, after a paufe, “ a reſpectable and 
“ worthy man, who refides on the fea- 
ec coaft, about fifty miles from hence, 
“ on a curacy of fixty pounds a year. 
“ He is a man of fenfe and letters, 
“ his wife an accompliſhed amiable wo- 
“man. By contracting their wants, 
“ they contrive to be happy and in- 
dependent on a fcanty ftipend: My 
* girl, during the period which I think 
it neceflary to deprive myſelf of her 
“ fociety, will, I have no doubt, find, 
“ under the humble roof of this excel- 
“ lent pair, a cordial welcome and a 
* hofpitable afylum. In the bofom of 
virtue and domeftic peace, her mind 


will 
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“ will quickly regain its wonted fere- 
“ nity. Contemplating the artlefs pic- 
“ ture of nature in one of her rareft 
“and moft favoured lots, her heart 
“ will expand in delightful ſympathy, 
“and, in the fimple joys which fur- 
“ round her, quickly lofe fight of tho! 
“ overweening confiderations which, at 
“ prefent, fo entirely abforb it.” 


“ Let us go, my father,’ feizing 
his hand, and {peaking rapidly, “ lee 
“us go this moment, ere new trials, 
“ before which my ftrength may melt 
“ away, incapacitate me for fulfilling 
“t the arduous duties which my mifgi- 
“ ving heart already but too forcibly 
“ forebodes,”” 


0 1 
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“ I underftand you, my child, and 
J refpe& your refolution yet for- 
“ get not chat, amidſt the viciſſitudes 

and the calamities of life, a firm and 
an independent mind is an invaluable 
treafure and a never- falling ſupport. 
The canker moſt pernicious to every 
virtue is dependence ; and the moſt fatal 
“ fpecies of bondage is ſubjection to the 
“ demands of our own imperious paf- 
“ fons. Retire, and court the repofe 
“ of which your pale cheek and lan- 
“ guid eyes but too plainly indicate your 
“ need, and to-morrow early we will 
“ prepare for the execution of our pro- 


c ect.“ 


ct 
€e 
«e 
cc 


ec 


My dear benefactor embracing ma ten- 
derly, I returned to my chamber. To 
the 
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the conſſict which had lately fhaken my 
foul, a gloomy tranquillity fucceededs 
the ftill whifpers of a felf-approving heart 
ſuſtained me; while reſting with grateful 
love and implicit truth, as on omnipotent 
truth and goodnefs, in the cares and ten- 
dernefs of my friend, hope undefined and 
indiſtinct confolation ſtole upon my ſpi- 
rits, and gradually lulled them in balmy 
repoſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


I AROSE with the dawn, and buſied 
myſelf in preparations for my depar- 
ture, repelling, with folicitude, every 
recollection that might enfeeble my fpi- 
rits or unnerve my refolution. I re- 
peated to myfelf inceffantly, © Has not 
my kind patron juft and irreſiſtible 
claims upon the mind which, with 
unremitting affiduity, he has laboured 
to form? Dare I to diſappoint his 
hopes and diſgrace his precepts in 
* the moment of trial, the moment. 
“ which decides the fuccefs of his cares? 
“ Have I not, in the whole of his 
er paft conduct, at once conſiderate, 
“ wile, and good, a foundation for my 

te tuft? 
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truit? Does he fternly call upon me 
to ſubmit to authority? Is it to his 
own paſſions he requires the facri- 
fice of mine? Does he aſſume the 
vindictive tone of an infallible judge, 
from whofe decifions there remains 


vo appeal? Does he, with ftoic pride, 


inſult che fenfibilities for which nature 
has incapacitated his heart, or which 
time and experience have combined 


“to chill? Does he mock the feel- 


ings, does he contemn the weakne&, 
Which his firmer mind repels? Ah, 
NO! it is not the auftere parent, the 


tutor, the patron, who, prefuming on 


et 


* his Claims, derides the tendernefs and 
the ardour of youth; no, it is the 
friend, gentle, candid, benignant, con- 
“ temning every privilege, diſdaining all 
“ fubterfuge, ufing no deception, who, 

« while 
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r while conftrained to wound the heart 
“ through which he has been wont to 
“* diffule gladnels, weeps in tender ſym- 
* pathy; who, while he confeſſes re- 
, ferve, and laments its neceſſity, ap- 
“ peals to the rectitude of his paft con- 
duct, appeals to the kindnefs to which 
r every action, every expreſſion, eve- 
“ ry feature, bear irrefiftible teſtimony. 
Nor fhall he appeal in vain: a confie 
“ dence thus generous I dare not be- 
“ tray. Far be from my heart, then, 
“ thefe weak and womanith regrets: to 
“a determined ſpirit, to ſuffer is not 
“ difficult; but the vice of ingratitude 
r fhall never taint my foul.” 


A generous heroifm nerved my mind, 
throbbed in my bofom, glowed on. my 
cheek, a fpirit congenial to artleſs youth, 
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by whom the veil of fociety, behind 
which corruption and contradiction lurk, 
has not been rent. My eyes regained 
their luftre, and my features their wonted 
ſpirit. 


On the firft fummons, I joined Mr. 
Raymond at the breakfaft-table : he read, 
in the ferenity, the triumph, of my 
Countenance, the victory I had gained. 
How fweet, how grateful, were his ap- 
Proving fmiles! I enjoyed them as an 
earneſt of future conqueſts, as a reward 
to which my heart proudly whiſpered its 
claim. 


A chaiſe drew up to the door, into 
Which, followed by my benefactor, I 
lightly fprang. Stifling a figh, and 


feizing the reins, I quickly leſt behind 


Vol. I. F the 
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the fcene of all my pleafures, while peace 


ſpread its halcyon wings, and fied for 
ever. 


Every ſubſequent incident of an e- 
ventful life has but led the way to 
new perſecutions and new ſorrows, a- 
gaint which the pureſt intentions, the 
moſt unconquerable fortitude, the moſt 
fpotlefs innocence, have availed me no- 
thing. Entangled in a feries of un- 
avoidable circumftances, hemmed in by: 
infuperable obftacles, overwhelmed by 
a torrent of refiftlefs prejudice, wearied 
with oppofition, and exhaufted by con- 
flict, I yield, at length, to a deftiny 
againft which precautions and ſtruggles 
have been alike fruitiefs, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX 


Ir was late in the evening when we 
drew near the place of our deftination. 
Alighting at a ſmall neat houſe, in the 
Cottage-ftyle, with barns and out-hou- 
{es adjoining, we were met, on our 
entrance, by its reſpectable owner, who, 
on recognizing Mr. Raymond, uttered 
an exclamation of mingled joy and ſur- 
Priſe. 


“ To what fortunate accident, faid 
he, in a tone of animation, cordially 
Sreeting his friend, “ am I indebted for 
dis unexpected pleafure?” 


F 2 ce 1 
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e I have a charge,” replied my guar- 
dian, “a precious charge, which, for 
“ a fhort period, I would willingly con- 
“ fign to the protection of my worthy 
“ friends, becauſe there is none in whom 
** J have equal confidence.” 


As he ceaſed ſpeaking, we entered, 
conducted by our hoft, a {mall par- 
lour, in the fimple furniture of which, 
and ornamental drawings uniformly ar- 
ranged againft an oaken wainfcot, an . 
air of tafte was manifeft. Mrs. Neville, 
the wife of the curate, was ſeated near 
a cafement, fhaded, on the outfide, by 
the luxuriant foliage of a ſpreading vine, 
through which the twilight dimly gleam- 
ed. Two children, blooming as che- 
rubs, played at her feet: fhe held a 


book 
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book in her hand half-clofed, over which 
fhe feemed to mufe. On our entrance, 
ftarting from her pofition, and throw- 
ing aſide the author who had engaged 
her attention, fhe advanced haftily to- 
Wards us, teſlifying, on the appearance 
of Mr. Raymond, 2 lively joy. Some 
Minutes paft in mutual inquiries and con- 
Sratulations. 


“ Behold,” faid my benefactor, ta- 
king my hand, and prefenting me to 
his friends, « behold the dear child in 
r whofe praifes my heart has fo often 
“ overflowed with all a parent's partial 
“ fondnefS! I am conftrained, for a 
time, to bereave myfelf of her pre- 
“ fence: do I prefume too far on your 
“ Giendthip when I flatter mylelf that, 
“ beneath your hofpitable roof, I may, 
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for a while, fecure to her a welcome 
« afjlam 2” 


With a conciliating grace, this ami: 
able pair frankly accepted the proffered 
truft, quickly re-affuring, by a poliſhed 
urbanity of manners, my doubting fpi- 
rita. Lights being brought and refreſh- 
ments fet before us by a ruftic maiden, 
paſt times and. occurrences became the 
ſubjects of converfation in this little cir- 
cle of friends, during which 1 had lei- 
ſure to contemplate more minutely the 
manners and lineaments of my hoſts. 
Mr. Neville “appeared to be between 
five · and- thirty and forty years of uge: 
his figure was tall and commanding, 
his complexion florid: dark brown hair 
unfoiled by powder, and parting on his 
forehead, contraſted its whitenefs: his 

aſpect 
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aſpect was fomewhat fevere, bold, and 
manly, yet tempered by Vnignity, repel- 
ling affumption rather than infpiring dread + 
his manners. were cheerful, his temper 
apparently equal, his converfation in- 
telligent, befpeaking a mind alike con- 


verſant with men and books: his fen- 


timents occafionally aſſumed a higher 


tone, difcovering a latent ardour and 


an activity of mind for which his pre- 
fent fituation afforded inſufficient {cope : 
but a momentary recollection feemed 
to check thefe feelings, and reftore to 
his temper its habitual ferenity. The 
appearance of Mrs. Neville, who was 
fomewhat younger than her hufband, 
Indicated a delicacy of original tex- 
ture rather. than an infirm ſtate of 
health. Her complexion was olive, in- 
Clining to pale, yee varying with ex- 

F4 ercife 
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ercife or fentiment, when a charming 
fuh would z. imſon her cheek : ber 
eyes were dark, mild, and penetrating, 
yet fufceptible of ſpirit when kindled 
by paſſion or fentiment: her counte- 
nance, without pretenfion to beauty, had 
in it an expreffion full of fenfe and 
foul: there was a fafcination in her 
ſmile; and her flexible voice, when 
modulated by tendernefs, took the af- 
fections captive: an emphatic propri- 
ety marked her pronunciation, her mind 
feemed ftored with knowledge; though 
Of a varied and defultory nature, her 
imagination elevated, and not wholly 
untinétured with romantic views and 
feelings: her manners were habitually 
ferious, an exceffive fenfibility at times 
en gave them the appearance of me- 
lancholy, but, exquifitely fenfible to fo- 
cial 
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Cial pleafure, in the prefence of thofe 
whom her heart acknowledged, fhe be- 
Came animated and ſprightly: the pre- 
dominant paſſion of her foul, teftified 
in every action, every expreſſion, every 
glance, was, an enthuſiaſtic love for her 
huſband, a love at once ineffably ten- 
der, chafte, and dignified: her children 
Were little lefs the objects ef her tender 
ſolicitude. 


It was not poffible for a heart like 
mine to contemplate this intereſting fa~ 
mily without a lively prepoſſeſſion: 1 
anticipated the pleaſure of cultivating 
their friendſhip and expanding my fen- 
tions. Involuntarily I repeated to my- 
felf, « Why cannot I, with fweet ma- 
“ gic, draw into one circle all I revere 


“and love? Why cannot I increafe 
F 5 t and 
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& 


and multiply, a million-fold, theſe 
delichtful fympathies ? — My heart, 
with inexpreffible yearnings, continu- 
ally prompts me to unite, to bind, 
myſelf to my fellow-beings by every 
“ focial and relative tie.” 


et 


On retiring for che night, I was con- 
duéted by Mrs. Neville to a fmall neat 
chamber, where, after renewing her af- 
furances of friendly welcome, and kindly 
foothing my agitated fpirits, fhe left me 
to my repofe. Mr. Raymond, having 
refifted the folicitations of his friends for 
a longer refidence under their hofpi- 
table roof, had fignified his intention 
of departing early in the enfuing mom- 
ing. I rofe with the fun, and haftened 
to his apartment, My dear benefactor, 
Uttle leſs affected than myſelf by our 

firſt 
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fuſt mournful ſeparation, folded me to 
his bofom, and, while I wept in his 
arms, mingled his tears with mine. 


“ Your tendernefs, my fweet girl,” 
hid he, « pierces my heart; your fen- 
“ fibility unmans me. I have, per- 
“ haps, been wrong: God knows, I 
“ would not inflict on your gentle na- 
ture one unneceſſary pang: even now, 
“if you requeft it, you ‘hall return 
“with me. I impofe no fetters, I 
“ will trut to the reGitude of your 
feelings.” - 


No, my friend, my father,” re- 
plied I, in a voice balf-ftified with e- 
Motion: « forgive my weaknefs: my 
“ confidence in you is unbounded, but- 
“ nature will, for a time, affert her 

F 6 « powerful 
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* powerful rights. Tou have juft claims 
% upon my fortitude, upon my affec- 
“ tion. Gol leave me! You will not, 
you cannot, forget your child!” 


I ftruggled with my feelings, and 
ſuppreſſed my tears. I dared not pro- 
nounce the name of William, a name 
engraven on my heart, a name for ever 
on my lips. My patron read in my 
eyes the law which I impofed on my- 
ſelf: he prefed my hand, fighed, a- 
verted his face. Once more tenderly 
embracing me, he precipitately quitted 
the room, accompanied by our hoft, 
who, entering at the fame inftant, had 
invited him to partake of a refreſh- 
ment prepared by Mrs. Neville, and in- 


formed him that the chaife was in readi- 
nefs, 
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I returned to my chamber, where I 
remained till fummoned to the break- 
faft-table. I had, during the interval, 
reafoned myſelf into more compofure, 
and, rejoining my friends with aſſumed 
Cheerfulnefs, fought to banifh from my 
heart every enervating remembrance, e- 


Very defponding feeling. 


In a few days, my mind appeared to 
have recovered, as with an elaſtic force, 
from the fudden fhock it had fuftained, 
and to have reſumed its habitual cheer- 
fulnefs. I fought occupation, and af- 
fifted Mrs. Neville in her domeſtic e- 
Conomy and in the management of her 
dairy, By admirable order, attention, 

and dexterity, this amiable pair, upon 
an annual income of fixty pounds, con- 
trived 
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trived to preferve even an air of li- 
berality. It is true, the product of a 
well-planted garden, and the profits of 
a few acres of land, cultivated by the 
Jabour of the worthy curate, added fome- 
thing to their yearly ftore. The morn- 
ing, lengthened by early rifing, was de- 
voted to bufinefs, in which equal fkill 
and perfeverance were difplayed. In 
the after-part of the day, literature, mu- 
fic, the inftru€tion of their children, a 
ramble among the neighbouring ham- 
Jets, (to the fick and infirm inhabi- 
tants of which they were beneficent 
friends,) a walk on the ſea- beach, 
through the meadows, or on the downs, 
divided their time. Not an hour paſſed 
unimproved or vacant: when confined 
by inclement feafons to their tranquil 
home, Mrs, Neville employed herſelf 

with 
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with her needle in preparing fimple veſt- 
ments for her houſchold, while her huf- 
band read aloud ſelected paſſages from 
à ſmall collection of books, which was 
annually increaſed by an appropriated 
ſum. Muſic frequently concluded the 
evening: Mrs. Neville touched the pi- 
ano-forte with more feeling than fkill, 
and accompanied by her voice (fweet, 
but without compafs) fimple canzo- 
ay impaſſioned airs, or plaintive bal- 


Through this happy family, perfec 
harmony and tendernefs reigned: Mr. 
Neville loved and entirely confided in 
his wife, of whofe value he was juitly 
fenfible ; while her affectian for him bad 
mi! know not what of tender foli- 
Situde, of exquifite foftnefs, of ardent 

devotion, 
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devotion, which, to hearts lef fufcepti- 
ble, would appear exceffive or incon- 
ceivable. Their children, lovely and 
Promifing, were equally their delight 
and care: they formed, between their 
parents, anew and a more facred bond: 
‘their expanding faculties and budding 
Braces authorized and juſtified a pa- 
rent's fondeſt hopes. Happinefs, coy 
and fair fugitive, who ſhunneſt the gau- 
dy pageants. of courts and cities, the 
crowded haunts of vanity, the reſtleſi 
cares of ambition, the infatiable purfuits 
of avarice, the revels of voluptuouſueſs, 
and the riot of giddy mirth, who turneſt 
alike from faftidious refinement and brutal 
ignorance, if, indeed, thou art nota phan- 
tom that mockeft our refearch, thou art 
Only to be found in the real folid pleaſures 
of nature and ſocial affection, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


In the bofom of this charming re- 
tirement, feveral weeks glided away in 
tranquillity. I received frequent letters 
from my guardian, which {poke of his 
Pupils, but in general terms. The health 
of Edmund, he informed me, appeared 
to decline daily: a warmer. climate had 
been adviſed by his phyficians, in con- 
fequence of which, Mr. Pelham appeared 
inclined to fend his fons on a continental 
tour, but that nothing was yet determined 
Upon, 


; A train of painful reflections revived 
in my mind on this intelligence: how 
Could I daily behold the tender and ra- 

tional. 
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tional felicity of the interefting family in 
which I refided, and preferve my heart 
from drawing painful comparifons ? How 
could I fupprefs fecret murmurs at the 
factitious ſeruples to which I feemed a 
viim? Torn from my lover, he had, 
perhaps, diſguſted with my inexplica- 
ble conduét, refigned and forgotten me- 
He wrote not, he came not: „ Al- 
“© ready,” J fighed to myſelf, „ he is 
“become a man of the world! He 
“ doubtlefs acquieſces, without reluc- 
“ tance, in thoſe fenfelefs prejudices to 
* which I have tamely fubmitted, whofe 
“nature I am utterly unable to com- 
“ prehend.” My mind became difqui- 
eted, my ſpirits loft their tone, diſguſt 
feized upon me, my wonted amufements 
were taftelefs, I avoided the fociety of 
my friends, their mutual. endearments 

pierced 
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Pierced my foul, and filled my eyes 
With tears, I fought folitude, and funk 
into gloomy reveries. - 


Wandering one evening alone upon 
the beach, I feated myſelf on a jutting 
Part of a rock, overhanging the fea: 


‘the air was ſerene, the breeze fighed 


foftly, the waves, flowly fucceeding each 
other, broke on the fhore, and the ſurf 
dathed at my fect: every object was 


in uniſon with my feclings. As I con- 
‘templated the expanfe of waters which. 


flowed around me, a mournful folem- 
nity ftole over my fpirits: abforbed in 
thought, the tide, which was rifing, in- 
fenfibly gained upon me, and it was 
not till my retreat was cut off that I 
obſerved myfelf encompaſſed by the 


Waves, and became confcious to the pe- 
rils 
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rils of my fituation, — My feet were 
already wet, and the {pray of the fes 
daſhed over me. I ftarted with an in- 
Voluntary emotion: of terror, and, caft- 
ing my eyes round for fuccour, thought 
I perceived at a diftance, through the 
obſcurity of the twilight, an object white, 
but indiſtinct, which, on its nearer ap- 
proach, I difcovered with joy to be a 
fail. I waved my handkerchief, as a 
fignal of diftrefs, and uttered a loud 
cry. The boat at length drew neat, 
appearing to contain a party of gentle- 
men, who hailed me as it advanced. 
I continued to wave my handkerchief, 
and, in a few minutes, was extricated 
from my danger, and lifted by one of 
the gentlemen into the veſſel. 


“ By 
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“ By G—d, my pretty maid,” faid 
my deliverer, obferving my garments 
wet, © you were in a critical fitua- 
“tion, and have had a fortunate ef- 
. cape.” 


A ſhuddering ſeized me on recogni- 
zing the voice of Sir Peter Ofborne. 
Since the adventure of the chafe, I had 
feen him occafionally pafs the houfe of 
Mr. Raymond, to whom he bad made 
fome overtures towards an acquaintance, 
Which my patron had uniformly eva- 
ded. I had once or twice met him 
in my rambles, but had always fied 
from him, and, till this moment, had 
avoided a direct rencontre. I drew my 
hat over my face, and, fhrinking from 
his bold eyes, accepted, without reply, 

a 
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a feat which was offered me. My fi- 
lence being imputed to the effects of 
my late apprehenfions, the gentlemen 
prefed me to take refreſnment, which, 
bowing, I rejected with a motion of 
my hand. The odious Ofborne, who 
appeared to be inebriated, was not to 
be thus repulſed: feating himſelf be- 
fide me, and peering under my hat, 
he encircled my waift with his left arm, 
while, with his right hand, he ſeized 
mine. Struggling to difengage myſelf, 


* I prefume, gentlemen,” faid I, with 
fpirit, you do not conceive yourfelves 
** entitled, by the relief you have ac- 
“  cidentally afforded me, a relief which 
* gives me a double claim upon your 
“ honour and humanity, to treat me 
with infult,” 

“ Faith!” 
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Faith!“ exclaimed my perſecutor, 
e itis fo; I ſuſpected it from the very firſt 
“ glance; it is my fait fugitive herfelé” 


Tes, fir,” replied J, with increafed 
Vivacity » “I am, indeed, the young 
“ woman who has been, more than 
once, a fufferer from your brutality. 
“ I inſiſt upon being releafed this mo- 
ment. I do not expect from you the 
manners of a gentleman, but I will not 
be intimidated or conftrained.”” 


The wretch feemed ftruck with a tem- 
porary awe by my refolute and {pirited 
Manner. His companions interfering, he 
Was perfuaded, though not without impre- 
Cations and reluctance, to relinquith his 
feat. 

We 
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We landed in fafety, and, eſcorted 
by the whole party, who would not be 
prevailed upon to leave me, I repaired 
to the cottage of my friends. Mr. 
Neville, having been alarmed by my 
unufual abſence and the latenefs of the 
hour, had but juft returned from an anx- 
ious and fruitlefs fearch. I was welcomed 
by my amiable hofts with unaffe&ted 
Jey, when my conduétors, having re- 
ceived polite and fervent acknowledge- 
ments for their timely interpofition, de- 
parted, 


Early in the enſuing morning, a fer- 
vant, in a gay livery, arrived, with a 
billet of inquiry, from Sir Peter, after 
my reft and health; to which was add- 
ed an apology for his behaviour of 

the 
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the preceding evening, and an entreaty 
to be allowed to pay his refpets to 
me. To this epiſtle I retumed a brief 
and cold anfwer, thanking him for the 
fervice he had been inftrumental ia rea- 
dering me, and declining the propoſed 
vift, 


In the vicinity. of the village in which 
l at prefent refided, was a town of 
fahionable refort, for the benefit of fea- 
bathing ; the fafon for which being now 
at its height, ſufficientiy accounted for 
the late incident. 


My repulfes ferved but to ftimulate 
my tormentor: he beft my paths, 
haunted me daily, and overwhelmed me 
With adulation and offenfive gallantry. 
His underftanding, though not of the 

Vou. I. G higheft 
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higheft order, was. by no means con- 
temptible, but his manners were pro- 
fligate and prefuming; they alike pro- 
voked my indignation and diſguſt. I at 
length determined, during his ftay in 
the country, to confine myſelf wholly to 
the houfe: but neither did this avail 
me; he forced himſelf upon Mr. Ne- 
ville with an undaunted effrontery, break- 
ing in upon our employments and re- 
Creations, till my friend, juſtly incenſed, 
reſolved to ſubmit no longer to an in- 
truſion thus unſeaſonable and imperti- 
nent. Upon his next viſit, he ſigni- 
fied to him in firm, 


but temperate, 
language, 


chat his company was un- 
welcome, that it Was an interruption to 
the occupations of the family, that it 
Was offenſive to his gueft, and that he 
muſt beg leave, in future, to decline 
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an acquaintance equally unwithed-for and 
unſuitable. 


This plain and manly remonſtrance, 
though impatiently received and haugh- 
tily refented, neverthelefs produced its 
effect: yet, on quitting the houſe, the 
infolent man of fathion menaced my 
hoft, in obfcure terms, with future re- 
tribution. Tender fears were, by this 
incident, awakened in the breat of Mrs. 
Neville for the fafety of her beloved 
huſband; but, in a few days, to our 
Mutual relief, we were informed that our 
adverſary had actually quitted that part 
of the country. 


G 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


SOME weeks after thefe tranfations, 
my friends being from home, on a vi- 
fit of humanity, fitting one evening a- 
lone in my apartment, indulging in a 
melancholy retroſpect, I was rouſed from 
my réverie by the entrance of the fer- 
vant-girl, who hattily informed me that 
a fine young gentleman, (a ſtranger,) 
on horfeback, had that moment arrived ; 
chat, having alighted and “inquired. for 
Mif Raymond, fhe had conducted him 
into the parlour, where he waited with 
ſeeming impatience to ſpeak tome. I 
changed colour; a flattering conjecture 
darted through my mind, while an ur- 
verſal tremor feized my limbs. With 

a 
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` a throbbing heart and faukering fteps, I 
repaired to the parlour, and, the next 
inftant, found myſelf in the arms of 
William. It was fome time before either 
of us acquired fufficient compofure for 
articulate expreffion; our joy was €x- 
ceive and tumultuouss we i 
tears with our mutual embraces. My 
lover overwhelmed me with broken and 
tender reproaches for having quitted him 
f abruptly, for having fo long left him 
Uncertain of my fituation. 


č Alas!” replied J, “ did you know 
“ what I have fuffered —” I hefita- 
ted: my heart was rent by contending 
Paffions ; confufed notions of danger and 
impropriety, of refpe& for the judge- 
ment of my guardian, ſtruggled wich 


my native ſincerity: I trembled; I felt 
G 3 the 
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the blood alternately forfake and ruth 
back to my heart, which a faint ficknefs 
overſpread. I funk into a chair, and re- 
mained filent. 


I underſtand you,” faid William, re- 
garding me with a paffionate and mourn- 
ful air, “ but too well: you are a vic- 
“ tim to control, you have tamely fub- 
“ mitted to a tyranny that your heart 
“ difavows; your wonted. fpirit and firm- 
“ nefs are fubdued.” 


“ Hold!” refumed I, * be not un- 

“ jut! Mr. Raymond, in the facrifice 
“ which he requires of us, is guided by 
** confiderations the moft difinterefted : 
“ he impofes nothing, he appeals to my 
e reaſon and affections, and his claims 
“ are reſiſtleſs. I underſtand not, I con- 
, c {efs, 
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“ fefs, the extent of the motives which 
* influence him; but affuredly his paft 
conduct entitles him to my truſt. 
l proceeded to relate what had paſſed 
between my patron and myſelf previous 
to our departure. — * I knew not,” 
added I, in-a low accent, with down- 
caſt eyes and an averted face, ‘ that 
the regard I felt for you differed, in 
e any reſpect, from our mutual and 
“ infantine fondneſs, till Mr. Raymond 
“ awakened my fears, and alarmed my 
“ tendernefs, by telling me that I muft 
ſeparate myſelf from you, that ‘I 
“ mut never be the wife of William 
“ Pelham,’ that he would become 4 
“ man of tbe world, and contemn my 
“ artlefs affection.” 
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It is falfe,” replied William with 
vehemence, who had liftened to my 
recital with evident indignation and im- 
Patience, “ it is falfe as hell! J love 
“ you, Mary, and will never receive 
any other wife. Mr. Raymond does 
“ my father injuftice: it is true, be is 
“ the flave of honour, but he is not 
“ fordid: an alliance with your guar- 
“ dian, a man of education and a gen- 
** tleman, to whom, no doubt, you are 
connected by ties of blood, will do 
“ our family no difcredit, and love will 
“ make us happy, though our fortunes 
* fhould be moderate.” 


My lover proceeded to paint his paf- 
fion with all the eloquence of ardent, 
youthful, feeling. He informed me, 

thay 
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that, after my departure, he had funk 
into fadnefs; that he knew not, till then, 
the excefs of his affection for mes that 
his tutor had, for fome time, evaded his 
inquiries, but, at length, overcome by 
his importunity, had named to him the 
Place of my prefent abode, at the fame 
time recapitulating and enforcing the mo- 
tives of his conduct. - Immediately,” 
added he, « I procured a horf, snd, 
“ without ſpeaking of my intentions, 
“ carly the next morning took the road 
“ to this place, where I have but now 
* arrived.” 


The return of Mr. and Mrs. Neville, 
do whom I introduced my friend as a 
Pupil of Mr. Raymond, put a period 
wW our difcourf. They prefied him, 
dwing his flay in the country, to ac- 

Gs cept 
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cept an apartment at their houfe, a re- 
queft to which he acceded with vifible 
ſatisfaction. Racking inquietude difturb- 
ed my mind, as various paffions bewil- 
dered my judgement and affailed my 
heart. I difcerned not on which fide 
lay the path of duty: my reafon became 
‘weakened by contradictory principles. 
Thus, the moment the dictates of virtue, 
direct and ſimple, are perplexed by 
falfe f{cruples and artificial diſtinctions, 
the mind becomes entangled in an in- 
extricable labyrinth, to which there is 
no clue, and whence there is no efe 
cape. 


I threw myſelf on my bed, at the 
hour of retirement, vainly ſeeking to col- 
lect and arrange my ſcattered thoughts: 
deep fled from my eye-lids; I aroſe, 


and, 
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and, feizing a pen, addreſſed my bene- 
factor. 


I acquainted him with the arrival of 
his pupil; I endeavoured to -paint to 
him my emotions; I beſought his aid s 
I expoftulated with him reſpecting the 
tafk he had impofed upon me; I re- 
Proached him for the confi& to which 


be had expofed me; I regretted the 


Placid days of my childhood; and con- 
feffed 1 underftood but obfcurely the 
Caufes of the change which I expe- 
Tienced, — 1 am not weak,” faid I. 
“ neither will I be the flave of my 
“ paffions, J love William Pelbam, but 
am ready to renounce him the moment 
“ my reafon is convinced that virtue de- 
““ mands the facrifice.” 


G6 Having 
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Having thus poured out my ſpirit, 
I became more tranquil, A few hours 
flumber refrethed my wearied faculties, 
yet the morning found me deje&ed and 
languid, 


William, charmed-with the intereſting 
manners and family of his hofts, fpoke 
with rapture of their mutual tendemeſi- 
“ How poor, how contemptible,” faid 
he, “ are fortune’s moft lavith gifts! 
Why, my {weet girl, ſhould we fuf- 
“ fer the prejudices of others to enflave 
“ us? Let us purchafe a Cottage, and 
“ hide ourfelves from the world, fu- 
“ premely bleft in each other, What 


An be added to the felicity of mutual 
* love? 
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I fighed involuntarily. „Tes, my 
„ Mend, doubt not that fuch are 

your prefent feelings. While my own 
ee beats with refponfive fympa- 

thies, I know not why I ſhould dif- 
“ truft their continuance; yet how can 
LI efface from that miſgiving heart the 
~ fearful prefage that even yet vibrates 

On my ftartled ear, ——- Mary will 
“ be contemned by the man the lovess 
“ William Pelham will become 4 was of 
“ the world’ ?” 


“ Cruel and unjuft girl! bow have 1 
“ merited fufpicions thus injurious?” 


Ab! how full of charms, how infi- 
dious, is the eloquence of a beloved | 
Object | While my lover pitured to my 

imagination, 
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imagination, in glowing colours, the plea- 
_ fures of an union which nature, teaſon, 
and virtue, fhould combine to render 
perfect, my heart melted within me, 
I caught the ineffable fympathy, the 
injunctions of my patron faded from 
before me, I became animated, as it 
were, with new powers, with a new exe 
iftence, time feemed doubled by a lively 
and exquifite conſciouſneſs to every in- 
ftant as it paſſed; yet, undefinable con- 
tradition! I regretted its rapid flight, 
and panted to eternize the fleeting mo- 
ments. — “ We loved each other; we 
“ beheld only our mutual perfections: 
“ in the midt of our tranfports, we 
“ mingled our tears, tears purer than 
ec the dew of heaven; delicious tears» 
e creating: the moft exquifite rapture. 
We were in chat bewitching deli- 

es sum 


“ rium which rendered even the con- 
e ſtraint we impofed upon ourfelves an 
honourable facrifice that added a zeft 


“ to our happinefs.”* 
eet 


* Roufeax Emille. 
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CHAP. XN, 


FROM thefe enchanting vifions 1 was 
at length rouſed by a packet front my 
guardian. Retiring to my apartment, I 
unfolded it with emotion. 


“ My child,” faid this revered friend, 
“ your prefent circumftances wring from 
“ my heart a narrative that will wound 
“ your gentle nature; a narrative which 
“ it was my purpofe for ever to have 
“withheld from you. I yield, with 


“ anguifh, to the neceſſity and to the 
* perils of your ſituation. 


Tou have hitherto remained igno- 
= rant of the authors of your births 
cc J. 
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“ I ftudied to fupply to you pattmal 
duties; it was wy care that nothing 
“ fhould remind you of their lof. 1 
“ fucceeded: all your hours were mark- 
“ed with active enjoyment. I culi- 
** vated your faculties and exercifed your 
“ affections; I left you no time for han- 
“ guor or retroſpect. Aware of the 
“ difadvantages which might, too pro- 
"bably, attend your progrefs in life, 
_“ L fought - what was in my power, to 
“ fecure to you without alloy the bap- 
““ pinefs of the preſent: yet it was my 
“ arduous purpofe, while promoting your 
“ enjoyment, to render even your plea 
“ fures fubfervient to a higher view, 
“ — That of invigorating your frame and 
“ fortifying your fpirit, that you might 
“ be prepared to meet the future, tO 
* fuffer ics trials, and brave its viciſſi- 

«© gudes, 
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“ tudes, with courage and dignity. I 
“ perceive, with felf-gratulation, the fruit 
“ of my labours; I fee in you all that 
“ my moft fanguine wiſhes prefaged. 
“I know you equal to encounter, to be 
* victorious, in the confſict that awaits 
“ you; a confli& in which my affec- 
“ tion and prudence can no longer avail 
* you. But, while anticipating your 
victory, believe me not unmindful of 
“ your fufferings: while I perceive in 
them the feeds of future ftrength and 
energy, my coward heart and foſter- 
“ ing arms yearn to ſhelter the child 
of my boſom from the gathering 
“ ſtorm. I proceed to ſtate to you 
“ thofe particulars of your birth, which, 
“ in your prefent circumftances, become 
* too important to juſtify a longer con- 
** cealment, 


e The 
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*The younger brother of a reſpec- 
‘able family, at the age of one-and- 
“ twenty, with a liberal education and 
“ a fmall fortune, I became matter of 
* myfelf and of my actions. I pafied 
“ fome years in the diffipations cuſto- 
“ mary to young men of my age and 
“ rank: at length, wearied with a heart- 
“ left intercourfe, while my fortune 
daily diminifhed, I determined to feck, 
from the intereft of my numerous 8C- 
“* quaintance, fome lucrative offices tO 
“marry, and cultivate domeftic endear- — 


ments. In theſe difpofitions, I faw, 
and became enamoured of, a young 


“ woman, amiable and accomplithed, 
“ the idol of fond, but weak, parent 
“ who had lavithed, on the adornment 


“of this darling, for whofe advance- 
ec ment 
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ment they had formed ambitious pro- 
1 jects, fums which their fortunes were 
e Titele able to ſuſtain. I frankly, though 
* fomewhat indifcreetly, offered to the 
“ lovely Mary, whom Nature had form- 
ed in her moft perfect mould, my 
* hand and my heart. Rejecting my 
“ addrefs with expreffions of refpects 
* fhe ingenuoufly acknowledged that her 
heart had already furrendered itſelf: 
“ yet, with an engaging air, fhe foli- 
cited my friendthip, modeftly add- 
“ing, that, affected by the prompti- 
“ tude and generofity of my propo- 
“ fals, it would be her pride to be 
“ deemed worthy of my eſteem. 


*I continued occafionally to fee her: 

“ I watched in vain for my rival, with 
“ the jealous eye of love: an air of 
cc myſtery 
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myſtery feemed to hang over the af- 
“ fair, which I was utterly unable to 
< penetrate. My fair friend became 
e reftlefs and diſquieted ; languor over- 
“ {pread her fine features, internal agi- 
r tation preyed upon her fpirits, her 
“* temper grew unequal, her bloom fa- 
“ded, and her health appeared daily 
“ to decline. I perceived the ftruggles 
“ of her mind; I perceived that a fe- 
“ cret malady devoured her: I fought 
“ her confidence, with a determination 
of ferving her, to the facrifice of my 
“ own feelings; but all my inquiries 
“ were uniformly evaded. Finding our 
“< intercourfe uſeleſs to her, and deſtrue- 
“ tive of my own peace, I began to 
“ meditate its diffolution, An offer 
occurred of accompanying a young 


“ man, a college-friend, on a foreign 
et tour, 
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etc 


tour. Eagerly availing myſelf of this 
opportunity, I agreed to an immediate 
departure, expecting that change of 
objects, time, and abſence, would 
Produce on my mind their ufual ef- 
feéts, 


“ At the expiration of five years, 1 


returned to my native land: a feries 


of diffipation had almoft effaced from 
my heart the traces of its former 
impreffions, till they were painfully 
renewed by a cataftrophe full of hor- 
ror. Returning, one evening, at 2 
late hour, with a party of friends, 
from a convivial meeting, our ears 
were affailed, as we paſſed a tavern 
of doubtful reputation, with a tumul- 
tuous noife, in which, amidſt fhouts 
and imprecations, the fhricks of wo- 

« men 
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Men and the cries of murder, min- 
“gled with the clathing of ſwords, 
i might plainly be diftinguifhed. Rufb- 

ing towards the apartment from whence 
“ the alarm appeared to proceed, we 
perceived, amidſt a promifcuous group 
“ of people, a gentleman extended on 
“ the floor, bathed in blood, who ap- 
“ peared to be expiring. Beſide him 
“ ftood a man, with a fierce and gloomy 
“ afpe&, forcibly detained by the ſpec- 
“ tators, from whom he ſtruggled to 
“ free himfelf. A woman, with a wan 
“and haggard countenance, her clothes 
rent and her hair diſhevelled, had 
kiünted in the arms of a rufian who 
“ fupported her. 


ee Secure them,” exclaimed the maf- 


“ ter of the hotel, to a conſtable who 
© entered 
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*e entered with the watch; ¢ thof are the 
4 murderers!” 


lt was fome time before we could 
< learn the particulars of the terrible 
** fcene that prefented itfelf to us, which, 
< we were at length informed, had ori- 
< ginated in a brutal and licentious con- 
e tention for the favours of the unhappy 
“ wretch who had fainted, and who 
< was accufed of holding, while his an- 
“ tagonift {tabbed him, the arm of the 
* dying man. 


“In the midit of the tumult, my 
eyes involuntarily returned every mo- 
“ ment to the features of the miſerable 
* caufe of this cataſtrophe: the remains 
“of uncommon beauty might ftill be 
“ traced in a form and countenance 

n ſtained 
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ſtained with blood, difordered by re- 
Cent inebriation, disfigured by vice, 


and worn by difeafe. A confuſed re- 


collection bewildered my thoughts, 
and gave to my heart a quicker Im- 
pulſe. As, abforbed in reflection, I con- 
tinued to gaze upon her, ſhe breathed 
a heavy figh, and, raiſing her languid 
cye-lids, her eyes, wild and vacant, en- 
countered mine: by degrees, their ex- 
Preffion became more fixed and re- 
collected; fhe appeared eagerly to ex- 
amine my features ; a fluſh overſpread 
her livid countenance, ſucceeded by 
2 death-like palenefs. Starting from 
the arms of the perfon who fupported 


“her, and claſping her hands with con- 


vulſive energy, in a tone piercing and 
tremulous, fhe pronounced my name, 


“ and, uttering a deep groan, fell in a 


Vol. I. H cc fit 
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ee 


ee 


fit at my feet. The found of her 
voice thrilled through my foul; my 
ideas fucceeded to each other with the 
rapidity of lightning, while my heart 
inftantly recognized, in a fituation 
thus tremendous and degrading, the 
idol of its youthful affections, the 
lovely, unfortunate, ſelf abandoned, 
Mary! Great God! what, in 
that terrible moment, were my emo- 
tions! — The blood poured in a tide 
towards my brain, hollow founds rang 
in my ears, the lights danced before 
my dazzled fight, every object be- 


came indiftint: I ſtaggered fome 


paces backward, while palpable dark- 
nefs appeared to envelope me. Re- 
turning to recollection, I gazed round 
me in vain for the phantom which 
feemed to have unfettled my reafon. 

« The 
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“ The room was cleared, a waiter and 
one of my companions only remain- 
ing: thefe were chafing my hands and 
“ temples with vinegar, and affiduoully 
“ bufying themfelves in promoting my 
recovery. 


e In reply to my incoherent and fran- 
™ tic inquiries, I learned that the wound- 
“ ed man had expired, the weapon, on 
“ examination, being found to have pe- 
“ netrated his lungs; chat the mur- 
“derer, with the wretched woman his 
“ accomplice, had been conveyed to 
“ prifon, the latter apparently infenfi- 
dle. 


a * On the fucceeding morning, in 8 
x man of inconceivable anguith, I re- 
Paired to the gaol. I knew not how 
H 2 “ to 
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* to inquire for the wretched victim 
“ of ſenſuality and vice by a name en- 
“ thufiaftically treaſured in my memory 5 
“a name affociated with every tender, 
every melting, recollection; a name 
held by my imagination ſacred and 
unſullied; a name, which, till the lat 
fatal evening, to pronounce without 
reverence I fhould have conſidered as 
profanation! I ftarted and fhuddered 
as the gaoler abruptly founded it in 
my cars. I put into his hand a piece 
ol gold, in return for which he brought 
me a flip of paper, blotted and ſearcely 
legible, in which, with difficulty, I de- 
ciphered the -following words: — 


a 


a 
a 


a 
a 


© % Mr. RAYMOND. 


e knew you; and, by my emo- 
tion, betrayed myſelf to you. There 


< wanted 
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“ wanted but this to fill up the mea- 
“ fure of my fhame. I am about to 
“ expiate my crimes: feck not to avert 
“my fate. In furviving virtue and 
ù fame, I have already lived but too 
“long. I yearn for death: fhould 1 
* find it not in the juſtice of my coun- 
“try, my own arm fhall effect my 
e deliverance. I owe to you a hif- 
“ tory of my difgrace: expect it, if 
my heart-ftrings burft not previoufly 
“ afunder. My dying-requeft will ac- 
company the infamous tale. In the 
“ mean time, make no effort to fee 
me — unlefs the man, whofe invaluable 
“ heart I once contemned, feeks to glot 
“ his vengeance by beholding me ex- 
“ pire at his feet! — Return! Difturb 
not my remndht of life! We meet. 
‘t no more! æ Mar. 

H 3 4 1 
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L regained my apartments: a guſh 


of tears relieved my boiling brain; 1 
wept with infantine tendernefs. Se- 
cluding myſelf from ſociety, I waited, 
in dreadful fufpenfe, the iffue of thefe 
cruel tranfactiens. 


% Some weeks elapſed. The trial 
of the unhappy culprit drew near. 
Confidering her prohibition as the que- 
tulous language of defpair, I ftrained 
every nerve, I left no effort untried, 
to ſoſten the evidence of her guilt, 
to avert or to mitigate her ſentence. 
My endeavours were fruitlefs: con- 


c demnation was pronounced, and re- 
“* ceived with triumph rather than with 
** ſubmiſſion. I fought to procure 4 
“ parting-interview: my ſolicitations were 


“ uniformly 
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uniformly and ſteadily rejected. The 
“ fatal morning now arrived when the 
“ woman on whom my foul had once 
* fondly doated, whom yet, in her fall- 
“ en ftate, my heart yearned to ſnatch 
tc from the cruel deſtiny which awaited 
“her, forfeited her life on a fcaffold, 
by the hands of the executioner, ta 
“ the fanguinary and avenging laws of 
“ her country. 


„My child! I would have fared 
both you and myſelf this terrible re- 
“ cita The wounds of my heart, thus 
_ rudely torn open, bleed afresh. I 
te haſten, from the foul-fickening re- 
collection, to the developement of 
“ what yet nearer imports you. Read, 


“in the enclofed packet, the memo- 
H 4 4 rial 
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tial conveyed to my hand the day 


fubfequent to this deplorable cataf- 
trophe. 


t J MR. RAYMOND. 


* «How far fhall I go back? From 
what period ſhall I date the fource 
of thofe calamities which have, at 
length, overwhelmed me ? — Educated 
in the lap of indolence, enervated by 
pernicious indulgence, foftered in af- 
tificial refinements, mifled by ſpecious, 
but falfe, expectations, foftened into 
imbecility, pampered in luxury, and 
dazzled by a frivolous ambition, at 
the age of eighteen, I rejected the 
manly addrefs and honeft ardour of 
the man whofe reafon would have 
enlightened, whofe affection would 
hawe fapported me; through whom 

oc 1 


2 


ce 
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might have enjoyed the endearing 
relations, and fulfilled the refpecta- 
ble duties, of mittrefs, wife, and mo- 
ther; and liflened co the infidious 
flatteries of a being, raifed by faſhion 
and fortune to a rank ſeducing to. 
my vain imagination, in the fplen- 
dour of which my weak judgement 
was dazzled and my virtue overpow- 
ered, 


“ eHe fpoke of tendernefs and ho- 
hour, (proftituted names!) while his 
actions gave the lie to his preten- 


fons. He affected concealment, and 
impoſed on my underſtanding by fo- 


phiſtical pretences. Unaccuſtomed to 


‘ reafon, too weak for principle, cre- 


dulous from inexperience, a ftranger 
to the corrupt habits of fociety, I 
H 5 « yielded 
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ee 


€ 


“u 


44 


yielded to the mingled intoxication 
of my vanity and my fenfes, quit- 
ted the paternal roof, and refigned 
myſelf to my triumphant feducer. 


“ «Months revolved in a round of 
varied pleafures: reflection was ftun- 


ned in the giddy whirl, I awoke not 


from my. delirium, till, on an un- 
founded, affected, pretence of jea- 
loufy, under which ſatiety veiled it- 
felf, I found myfelf ſuddenly deſerted, 
driven with opprobrium from the 
houfe of my defrayer, thrown friend- 
leſs and deſtitute upon the world, 


' branded with infamy, and a wretched: 


outcaft from ſocial life. To fill vp 


the meaſure of my diftrefs, a little 


time convinced me that I was about 
to become a mother. The money 
ee which 
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“ which remained from my profufe 
“ habits was nearly exhauſted. In the 
“ profpedt of immediate diſtreſi, 1 ad- 
“ drefed myfelf to the author of my 
„ woes. Relating my fituation, I im- 
“plored his juſtice and bis mercy. I 
“ fought in vain to awaken his ten- 
e dernefs, to touch his callous heart. 
“ To my humble fupplications no an- 
“ fwer was vouchſaſed. Deſpait, for 
“ awhile, with its benumbing power, 
“ {eized upon my heart! 


“© Awaking to new anguifh, and re- 

T Calling my fcattered faculties, I re- 
“ membered che foftnefs and the eaſe 
* of my childhood, the doating fondnefs 
“of my weak, but indulgent, parents. 
“ I refolved to addrefs them, refolved 
e to pour out before them the confef- 
H 6 ec fion 
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“ fion of my errors, of my griefs, 
“and of my contrition. My lowly 
te folicitations drew upon me bitter re- 
proaches: I was treated as an aban- 
“ doned wretch, whom it would be 
Criminal to relieve and hopelefs to 3t- 


“ tempt to reclaim. 


At this crifis, I was fought out 

“ and difcovered by a friend (if triend- 
“© fhip can endure the bond of vice) 
of my deftroyer; the man who, tO 
“ gratify his fenfuclity, had entailed» 
on an unoffending being, a being w 
“ loved bim, miſcry and certain perdition. 
“ My declining virtue, which yet ftrug- 
“ pled to retrieve irſelf, was now affailed 
e by affected fympathy, by imprecations 
on the wretch who had deferted me, 
and an offer of aſylum and protection. 
cc My 
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* My heart, though too weak for 
; 8 
i Principle, was not yet wholly 
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rupted: the modeft habits of a 
youth were fill far from - Z 
literated; I ſuipected the views = 
guileful deceiver, and 5 
with horror and juſt indignation. a 
Bing his manners, this Proteus a on 
a new form; prophaned al na i 
of humanity, friendfhip, eee 5 
dually infpiring me with con a 
Unable to labour, afhamed 5 ua 
cit charity, helplefs, pennyle 5 
ble, delicate, thrown out wi 2 
proach from fociety, Bome 85 5 
a conſciouſneſs of 5 
expofed to inſult, to want, to 


: js 
“ mely, to every fpecies of aggra 


diftre ſituation requiring 
ted fs, in a a 
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ce 


e 


cc 


€e 


fympathy, tenderneis, aſſiitance, 
From whence was I todraw fortitude to 
combat thefe accumulated evils? By 
what magical power or fupernatural 
aid was a being, rendered, by all 
the previous habits of life and educa- 
tion, fyftematically weak and helplefs, 
at once to aſſume a courage thus da- 
ring and heroic? 


© cI received, as the tribute of hu- 


manity and friendſhip, that affiftances 


without which I had not the means 
of exiftence, and was delivered, in 
due time, of a lovely female infant. 
While bedewing it with my tears, 
(delicious tears! tears that fhed 2 
balm into my lacerated fpirit!) 1 
forgot for awhile its barbarous fa- 


** ther, the world’s ſcom, and my blaft- 


« ed 
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“ ed ptoſpects: the fenfations of the 

** injured woman, of the infulted wife, 

“ were abforbed for a time in the 

“s ftronger {ympathies of the delighted 
mother, 


“ My new friend, to whofe tender 
cares I feemed indebted for the fweet 
emotions which now engroſſed my 
“ heart, appeared entitled to my grate- 
“ ful efteem: my confidence in him 
“t became every hour more unbounded. 
It was long ere he ſtripped off the 
“ mafk fo fuccefsfully aſſumed ; when, 
too late, I found myſelf betrayed, and 
became, a fecond, time, the vim 
“of my fimplicity and the inhuman 
“ars of a prattifed deceiver, who 
had concerted with the companion of 
“his licentious revels, wearied with his 

ee congueft, 
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« conqueft, the {nare. into which I fell 
a too-credulous prey. 


« Eil communication, habits of vo- 
luptuous extravagance, defpair of re- 
e trieving a blafted fame, gradually fti- 
fied the declining ſtruggles of virtue; 
while the libertine manners of thoſe, 
of whom I was now compelled to be 
‘the affociate, rapidly advanced the 
corruption 


2 
a 


l « © Took off the rofe 
s ¢ From the fair foretead of an innocent love, 
* And plac’d a blifter there. 


c In a mind unfortified by princi- 
ple, modeſty is a bloſſom fragile as 
lovely. Every hour, whirled in 4 
“ giddy round of diffipation, funk me 
“ deeper in ſhameleſs vice. The mo- 

ther 
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ther became ſtifled in my heart: my 
vifits to my infant, which I had been 
reluctantly prevailed upon to place 
with a hireling, were lefs and ‘lefs 
frequent. Its innocence contraſted 
my guilt, it revived too powerfully 
in my heart the remembrance of what 
I was, the reflection on what I might 
have been, and the terrible convic- 
tion, which I dared not dwell upon. 
Of the fate which yet menaced me. 
I abftaincd from this. foul-harrowing 
indulgence, and the ruin of my mind 
became complete. 


“ «Why fhould I dwell upon, w y 
enter into, a diſguſting detail of the 


gradations of thoughtlefs folly, guilt, 


and infamy? Why fhould I ſtain 
the youthful purity of my unfortu- 
nate 
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“ nate offspring, into whofe hands theſe 
“ theets may hereafter fall, with the 
“e delineation of ſcenes remembered with 
“ foul-fickening abhorrence? Let it 
** fuffice to fay, that, by enlarging the 
circle of my obfervation, though in 
er the bofom of depravity, my under- 
s ftanding became enlightened: I per- 
“ ceived myſelf the victim of the in- 
“ juftico, of the prejudice, of fociety» 
* which, by oppofing to my return to 
virtue almoft infuperable barriers, had 
“ plunged me into irremediable ruin- 
J grew fullen, defperate, hardened. 
“ I felt a malignant joy in retaliating 
“ upon mankind a part of the evils 
“ which I ſuſtained. My mind be- 
“ came fiend-like, revelling in deftruc- 
* tion, glorying in its fhame. Aban- 
“ doned to exceſſiye and brutal li- 

t centiouſneſs, 
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“ centioufnefs, I drowned returning re- 
“ flection in inebriating potions. The 
“injuries and inſults to which my o- 
“ dious profeffion expofed me eradi- 
“ cated from my heart every remain- 
“ ing human feeling. 1 became a mon- 
e fter, cruel, relentlefs, ferocious; and 
“ contaminated alike, with a deadly poi- 
“ fon, the health and the principles of 
“ thofe unfortunate victims whom, with 
e practiſed allurements, I entangled in 
* my fares, Man, however vicious, 
“ however cruel, reaches not the de- 
“ pravity of a fhamclafs woman. De- 
“ Jpair thurs not againft him every 3- 
venue to repentance; defpair drives him 
not from human fympathiess agpair 
“hurls him not from hope, from pity» 
from life’s common charities, to plunge 


* him into defperate, damned, guilt. 
ce Lert 
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* < Let the guileful feducer pauſe heres 
“ and tremble! Let the fordid volup- 
“ tuary, the thoughtlefs libertine, ſtop, 
„ amidft his ſelfiſn gratifications, and 
“ reflect! Oh! let him balance this 
1 tremendous price, this deplorable ruin, 
** againſt the revel of an hour, the re- 
te vel over which ſatiety hovers, and to 
which difguft and laffitude quickly 
t fucceed! Boaſt not, vain man, of ci- 
* vil refinements, while, in the boſom of 
thy moft poliſhed and populous cities, an 
** evil is foftered, poifoning virtue at its 
, fource, diffuſing through every rank its 
“ deadly venom, burfting the bonds of 
nature, blafting its endearments, deſtroy- 
ing the promiſe of youth, the charm of 
** domeftic affections, and hurling its hap- 
s lefs victims to irremediable perdition. 
« The 
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*The evening, which completed 
“ my career of crime, roufed my flum- 
“ bering confcience. To murder I was 
“ yet unfamiliarized, In the inflant 
“ when remorſe, with its ferpent-fting, 
“ transfixed my heart, I beheld, with 
“ unfpeakable confufion and anguith, 
“the man who had, with honourable 
“ tendernefs, fought the chaſte affec- 
“ tions of my youth. A thouſand poi- 
“ gnant emotions ruſhed upon my foul: 
“ regret, fhame, terror, contrition, com- 
“ bined to convulfe my enfeebled frame. 
“ Through the dead filence of the night, 
“ amidh the prifon’s gloom, contending 
“ paffions rent my tortured ſpirit: in 
che bitternefs of defpair, 1 daſhed my 
“wretched body againſt the dungeon’s 
“ floor; tore, with my nails, my hair, my 

te fleſh, 
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ficth, my garments; groaned, howled, 
fhrieked, in frantic agony. Towards 
morning, a ſtream of blood guſned 
from my nofe and lips, and, mingling 
with a flood of tears, a kindly and 
copious fhower, recalled me from the 
verge of infanity. The firſt collected 
thought which returning ſenſe prefent- 
ed was, a determination to avoid the 
man whofe value I had learned too 
late, and by whom J had been be- 
loved in my days of peace and in- 
nocence. JI procured, as the day ad- 
vanced, the implements of writing, 
and traced the characters delivered to 


your hand; prefaging, but too truly, 


your humane folicitude. 


At this period, I felt ſuddenly a- 


“ wakened, as it were, to a new ex- 


«< iftence. 
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“ iftence, The proſpect of death, by 
“ bounding the future, threw my re- 
* fletions upon the paft. I indulged 
“in the mournful retrofpeét ; I com- 
“ mitted it to paper; while, as my 
“ thoughts were methodized, my fpirit 
became ferene. 


“ €Lowly and tranquil, I await my 
“ deftiny; but feel, in the moment that 
“ life is cut fhort, diſpoſitions ſpring- 
= ing and powers expanding, that, per- 
“ mitted to unfold themſelves, might 
yet make reparation to the ſociety I 
“ have injured, and on which I have 
“© but too well retaliated my wrongs. 
“ But it is too late! Law completes 
the triumph of injuftice. The def- 
“ potifm of man rendered me weak, 
“ his vices betrayed me into ſhame, a 

ec barbarous 
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barbarous policy ftifled returning dig- 
nity, prejudice robbed me of the means 
of independence, gratitude enfnared 
me in the devices of treachery, the 
contagion of example corrupted my 
heart, defpair hardened and brutality 
rendered it cruel. A fanguinary po- 


licy precludes reformation, defeating 
the dear-bought leſſons of experience, 


and, by a legal proceſs, aſſuming 
the arm of omnipotence, annihilates 
the being whom its negligence left 
deftitute, and its inftitutions compelled 
to offend. 


Thou, alfo, it may be, art in- 
capable of diſtinction; thou, too, pro- 
bably, haft bartered the ingenuous 
virtues, the fenfibility of youth, for 
the defpotifm, the arrogance, the vo- i 

e juptuouſneſs, 
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luptuoufnefs of man, and the un- 
fortunate daughter of an abandoned 
and wretched mother will fpread to 
thee her innocent arms in vain. If, 
amidft the corruption of vaunted ci- 
Vilization, thy heart can yet throt 
reſponſive to the voice of nature, 
and yield to the claims of huma- 
nity, ſnatch from deſtruction the child 
of an illicit commerce, fhelter her in- 
fant purity from contagion, guard her 
helpleſs youth from. a pitilefs world, 
cultivate her reafon, make her feel 
her nature’s worth, ftrengthen her fa- 
culties, inure her co fuffer hardfhip, 
rouſe her to independence, inſpire 
her with fortitude, with energy, with 
ſelf. reſpect, and teach her to contemn 
the tyranny that would impoſe fetters 
of ſex upon mind. « MART. 
Vor. I. 1 Mr. 
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Mr. Raymond, in continuation: — 


“ The cover of thefe papers con- 
tained directions whereby I might 
trace the unhappy orphan thus. fo- 
lemnly committed to my charge: it 
was thee, my beloved Mary! child 
of infamy and calamity! whom I ref- 
cued from the hovel of poverty and 
diſgrace! I wept over thy infant 
beauties; I treafured up the dying 
precepts of thy ill-fated mother; I 
watched thy childhood with tender 
care, and nuriured thee with more 
than parental ſolicitude. It is now 
that I expect to reap the harveſt of 
my cares; now is the critical period 
arrived on which hangs the future 
deſtiny of my child. In the eye of 

ce the 
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the world, the mi:fortunes of your 
birth ftain your unfvilied youth: it is 
in the dignity of your own mind that 
you mutt {eek refource. The father 
of your lover has deeply imbibed thefe 
barbarous prejudices: the character of | 
the fon is yet wavering ; his virtue un- 
tried, his principles unformed. Should 
he forfeit the privileges of his birth and 
rank, — fhould he contemn the daz- 
zling advantages which fortune pre- 
ſents to him, — fhould he, impelled 
by the fervent paffions of youth, im- 
poſe upon himícif fetters which, once 
rivetted, death only can diffolve, — 
will avarice, will ambition, never re- 
vive in his heart? will he live un- 
tainted in the midſt of contagion? will 
eſtabliſhed cuftoms and ſanctioned opi- 


nions, will the allurements of pleaſure 
12 “ and 
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ec 


and the deceptions of fafhion, aſſail in 
vain his flexible youth? will he, 3- 
midft the contempt of his equals, the 
fcorn of his fuperiors, fupport a vir- 
tuous and rational fingularity? will 
Wiliam Pelham, in the heart of a pro- 
fligate age, act the beardlefs philofo- 
pher? will he never become a man of 
the world? will he never curſe the 
charms that blinded him to his inte- 
reft? and may not the fenfible, the 
virtuous, the high-fouled, Mary, per- 
ceive herſelf, when too late, the in- 
fulted wife of the man fhe loves? 


& RAYMOND.” —™ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII 


I PERUSED this fatal narrative with 
mingled and indefcribable emotion. I 
Te-perufed it: it was long ere I was 
Capable of fully comprehending the con- 
Fequences it involved: — by degrees they 
became unfolded to me in their extents 
and this firſt leſſon of injuſtice {welled 
my heart with indignant agony. It is 
thus that the principles of ingenuous 
youth, on his entrance into the world, 
becom: bewildered and ſhaken. Af- 
failed by prejudice, betrayed by fo- 
Phiftry, diſtracted by contradiction, en- 
tangled in error, he exchanges the fim- 
Ple dictates of artleſs youth, the gene- 


Fous feclings of an uncorrupted heart, 
13 the 
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the warm glow of natural affections, 
for the jargon of fuperflition, the fii- 
gid precautions of felfithnefs, the matk 
of hypocrify, and the faclitious diflinc- 
tions of capricious folly: reafon is per- 
verted and fettered, and virtue polluted 
at its fource, 


I remained in my chamber for fome 
hours, buried in thought, till I was roufed 
from my rêverie by fome one fofdy 
opening the door. I ftarted; the pack- 
et fell from my lap; and, on beholding 
William gazing earnefily in my face, 
(on which the recent traces of paſſion 
were legibly impreffed,) with apparent 
furprife and concern. I burſt into a con- 
vulfive flood of tears. Covering my 
face with my handkerchief, and point- 
ing to the manufcript, which lay feat- 

tered 
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tered on. the floor, I ruſhed by him, 
and fied precipitately from the apart- 
ment, while, having collected the pa- 
pers, William retired with them to his 
chamber. 


Feeling a fenfe of oppreffion, almoſt 
to ſuffocation, I quitted the houſe, and 
wandered, unconſcious of my path, into 
an adjoining copſe, till the night ſhut 
in, dark and ftormy. The wind howled 
wournfully through the foliage; the leaves 
Were fcattered at my fect; the rain fell 
in torrents, cold and chill; the under- 
wood caught and rent my garments, 
Which clung round me, heavy with the 
damps, and impeded my progrefs. I 
experienced, in encountering the con- 
flicting elements, a gloomy fpecies of 
pleaſure: they were, methought, leſs 

14 rude 
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rude and favage than barbarous man. 
I recalled to my remembrance the i- 
mage of my wretched mother: I be- 
held her, in idea, abandoned to infamy» 
caft out of fociety, ftained with blood, 
expiring on a {caffold, unpitied and un- 
wept. T clafped my hands in agony i 
terrors aſſailed me till then unknown s 
the blood froze in my veins; a ſhud- 
dering horror erept through my heart; 
when a low ruftling found, from an 
adjoining thicket, fuddenly caught MY 
ſtartled ear; while a pale light gleamed 
at intervals through the trees. Liften- 
ing, in fearful, undefinable, expectancy» 
my breath grew fhort, my heart pal- 
pitated laborioufly, ſeeming to {well tO 
my throat, as I effayed in vain to fhriek- 
The founds at length became more dif- 
tint ; hafty footſte ps approached; whiles 

fatigued 
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fatigued with unufual exertion, chilled 
by the hoftile elements, which every 
Moment grew more tempeftuous, agi- 
tated by terrible and namelefs emotions, 
exhaufted by the ftruggle of warring paf- 
fions, my ftrength and my ſpirits ucterly 
failed, and I funk without motion on the 
turf, 


Returning, in a few moments, to life 
and recollection, I found myſelf in the 
arms of my lover, accompanied by Mr. 
Neville, and a fervant carrying a light, 
to afit them in their fearch through 
the dark and pathlefs wildernefs, where, 
alarmed by my unufual abfence, and the 
inclemency of the weather, they had, for 
fome time, fought me in vain. 


15 « For 
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“ For God's fake! my dear Mifs 
“ Raymond!” exclaimed my hoft, in 
a tone of mingled kindnefs and re- 
proach, ‘* what could induce you to pro- 
Jong your walk in a night like this? 
t You know not the anxiety you have 
c caufed us. 


“ I thank you,” replied I, in a faint 
voice, “ for your friendly concern. I 
“ had, I believe, miffed my path.” 


William’s eyes were fixed earneftly 
upon mine. Withdrawing myfelf from 
his arms, which ftill fupported me, and 
aceepting the aid of Mr. Neville, I re- 
turned with languid fteps towards the 
houfe. Mrs. Neville, on our entrances 


haftened to meet us, full of folicitude 
on 
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on my account. Obferving in my coun- 
tenance the traces of unufual emotion, 
fhe accofted me with tender fympathy, 
Preffing me to retire, and take that re- 
pofe which I fo evidently required. At- 
tending me to my chamber, fhe affifted 
in difengaging me from my wet gar- 
ments. A torpid pain oppreficd my 
head; laſſitude and reſtleſſneſs feized my 
limbs; cold ſhiverings, fucceeded by 2 
ſeveriſh diforder, confined me for fome 
days to my apartment. During my in- 
difpofition, I was attended by my hof- 
tefs with maternal care. Affuring her 
that my diforder would be but tranfient, 
I fought to calm her inquietude, and 
Obtained from her a promife that my 
guardian, without a material and threat- 
ening change, fhould not be alarmed by 
the knowledge of my ſituation. 

16 My 
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My lover, abandoning himſelf for 
fome days to the moft lively affliction, 
would not be excluded from my cham- 
ber; fitting or kneeling whole hours in 
filence near the feet of my bed, his 
arms folded, and his features expreſſive 
of the moft poignant grief. My difor- 
der at length abating, my ſpirits grew 
more tranquil. At my earneft requeſt, 
William was prevailed upon to quit my 
apartment, and to content himſelf with 
fhort occafional vifits and frequent inqui- 
ries. In my prefent feeble ftate, I con- 
vinced him, the difcompofure I fuffered 
from his prefence was peculiarly inju- 
nous. I folicited and obtained from 
him the return of the fatal packet, 
which I had promifed to confide do 
my kind hoſteſs; and I engaged, on n 

recovery? 
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recovery, to difcufs with him its con- 
tents, 


During my ftate of convalefcence, I 
had time for reflection. The languor re- 
maining from the effects of my illnefs 
abated the fervour of my feelings: the 
endearing tendernefs of my friend, who, 
with lively fympathy, interefted herfelf 
in my fituation, her judicious counfels, 
and animated approbation of my princi- 
ples and conduct, aided, flattered, and 
foothed, me; while her experience en- 
lightened me reſpecting the nature of 
thofe cuftoms of which I had pre viouſſy 
formed but a confufed apprehenſion. My 
reſolutions every hour acquired ftrength, 
and my mind regained its vigour: I be- 
came infpired with an emulation to prove 


myſelf worthy the confidence of my pa- 
tron, 
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tron, who, fatisfied with having commu- 
ricated to me the circumftances which 
rendered my deftiny peculiar, trufted for 
my conduct to the principles he had im- 
preſſed upon my mind; principles, of 
which he had a right to expect the 
fruits. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


My lover grew impatient for the pro- 
miſed conference; a conference, how 
dreaded foever, which, my health being 
now nearly re-eftablifhed, I had no long- 
er any pretence to avoid. | 


„ Why,” faid he, in a tone of re- 
Proach, as he entered the parlour, where 
I waited in agitation his approach, “ why 
“am I excluded from your prefence? 
“ Why, when we meet, thoſe ave-ted 
eyes, that cold and diftant air? Can 
it be that the tender, the ſenſible, 
Mary hefitates whether to ſacrifice 
“ the man who adores her, the man 
“ whom fhe has a thouſand times pro- 

te feſſed 
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tt feffed to love, to a ſenſeleſs chimeras 
ec an odious tyranny, againſt which rea- 
«fon indignantly revolts; or does fhe 
* delight to torture the heart, over which 
et fhe is but too well affured of her 
ct power?” 


“ Alas, my friend!” replied I, re- 
garding him with melancholy earneſtneſs, 
and gently placing my hand on his, 
which he vehemently ſnatched to his 
lips, “ wound not my heart by thefe 
< injurious reproaches. It is true that 
s I love ycu, tenderly love you: God 
* knows how dear you are to me, 
“ and the anguiſh it coſts me to be 
* compelled to renounce you! God 
* knows that, in rending from my heart 
the fentiment fo cherifhed, the fenti- 
* ment that has fo long conſtituted its 

«c happineſs, 
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i happinefs, 1 part with all that endears 
“life” 


„ Why, then, do violence to that in- 
“ valuable heart? Why not liſten to 
“its juft and gentle dictates 2” 


* Need I recall to your mind” (co- 
Vering my face with my handkerchief) 
“ the tale which has harrowed up my 
“own? Ah, William! can I, ought 
“l, to bring difhonour as my only 
“ dowry to the arms of the man I 
te love?” 


“ You deceive yourfelf, Mary, when 
“ you would adopt the language which 
e truth and nature alike abhor. Beau- 
“ ty, virtue, talents, derive honour from 


“no ftation, and confer it upon all. 
et Can 
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Can a mind enlightened, a ſpirit dig- 
nified, as your's, ſubmit to a tyranny 
thus fantaſtic 


1 do not deny that I am ſenſible 
of its injuſtice; an injuftice that my 
reafon and my affections equally con- 
temn; yet who am I, that I ſhould 
refift the united voice of mankind, 
that I ſhould oppofe a judgement im- 
mature and inexperienced againſt the 
cuftoms which ufe has ſanctioned, and 
expedience, it may be, confirmed?” 


© Are theſe the magnanimous prin- 
ciples, is this the fortitude, that blend- 
ed reſpect with tenderneſs, that left my 
heart in doubt whether the paffion you 


ce infpired 2 


« Ah! 
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“ Ah! I know too well all you would 
urge: I dare not truit your pleadings ; 
“ I dread left I ſhould miake the te- 
“ merity of paffion for the dictates of 
“ principle, left I ſhould purchaſe pre- 
fent gratification at the expenſe of ſu- 
ture remorfe.” 


© And what is the dreaded, the chi- 
“ merical, evil, to avert which demands 
“ this expenfive facrifice 3 to which you 
“ thus lavithly offer up our deareft 
“ hopes? — Duty, virtue, happinefs, 
form an indiſſoluble bond. Can it be 
“ you, rath, but charming, maid! who 
“ feek, by ſactitious diftinétions, to dif- 
“ folve the facred union?” 


tc Our 
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* Our ſituations, our claims, our prof- 
t pects, thus widely differing, dare I en- 
tail upon you evils to which your firm- 
“© nefs and your recompenfe might, alas! 
ec be unequal?” 


“ You love me not: (his cheeks 
glowing and his eyes flafhing fires) “ did 
you love me, thefe fufpicions, fo un- 
er worthy of yourfelf and your lover, 
* would have no place in your heart. 1 
“ perceive but too plainly that you dif- 
te eruft and defpife me l“ 


“My friend! my beloved friend! 
© your emotion affliẽts, but does not 
e offend me. Have pity on my weak- 
“ nefs, on my youth, my fex. MY 
heart ſinks under the tafk impoſed 

és upon 
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upon it: in afflicting you, heaven 
knows the anguith it endures. Dif- 
tinguith, I entreat you, diftinguith 
between our various dutics. In me, 
it is virtue to fubmit to 2 deftiny, 
however painful, not wilfully incur- 
red; and, in all that affects myſelf 
merely, to rife magnanĩmouſiy above 
it: bur why fhould you expofe your- 
ſelf to a doubtful conflict and a cere 
tain penalty ? — The confidence which 
in you is generous, in me would change 
its nature, and, in its failure, entail 
upon me a double portion of remorſe 
and fhame. — William, dear William, 
turn not thus from me! Your dif- 
Pleafure pierces my foul.” 


„My deareſt gid! diſtract me not 
thus with contradictions and refine- 
cc ments; 
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mints; fufier net the Simplicity of 
your mind to be perverted and de- 
bauched by factitious fophifms; do 
not yield our mutual happineſs to the 
ſubtleties of a fantaftic theory.“ 


“ Anfwer me, my friend, and anſwer 
me truly, dare you believe chat your 
father, tenacious of the honour of an 
unſullied name, would conſent to our 
union, would conſent to enrol a daugh- 
ter of infamy in a family vain of il- 
luſtrious defcent? Have the habits 
of your youth inured you to labour? 
have they prepared you for indepen- 
dence? Have reprobation, poverty» 
difgrace, the contumely of the world, 
however unmerited, no terrors for 
William Pelham? Will he forfeit 
the privileges of his rank and birth? 

« Will 
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Will he, for the ſmiles of love, brave 


the frowns of fortune, and, in the 
decay of thofe charms, which owe to 


youth and novelty their glofs, will be 


never repent, will he. never curfe, the 
fafcination which mifled him to his 
ruin?” 


Why thus conjure up phantoms for 
our mutual torture? Where is the 
neceſũty for combating evils thus for- 
midably and fancifully arrayed? The 
Cruel narrative, that has wounded your 
gende nature, is probably known but 
to ourfelves: the village believes you 
the relation of your patron; my fa- 
ther knows you for no other: by a 
prudent filence, the confequences of 
its difclofure might yet be avert- 
ed. My father loves me: he is 

er not 
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* not fordid: why fhould we roufe in 
« his heart this idol, honour? Is it 
« virtue to facrifice to the fhrine of 
«© prejudice, however venerable or im- 
te pofing its claims?” 


t Dare you then believe that my 
e guardian, whofe ftern integrity bends 
e to no: expedients, could be prevailed 
e upon to fofter the deceit? On a fub- 
e je& thus interefling, would Mr. Pel- 
e ham make no inquiries, fhould we 
e conſent to unite in a wilful prevari- 
cation? ls there no caute to fear left 
« the voice of rumour, that blazons 
« the tale of fame, fhould bear the 
ce cruel tidings to his ear?” 


e What is the value of truth, ab- 
«e ſtracted from its expedience ? — Vif- 
ct tue 
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tue itſelf is worthleſs but as a mean to 
te bappistefs,”” 


“© Ah! beware of fophiftry and con- 
{cious perverfion! A prefent gratifi- 
“ cation in view, is there no danger of 
“ felfith delufion? Is paſſion an impar- 
“ tial judge of the propriety of violating 
te moral ſanctions ? If, where intereft af- 
e fails us, we fuffer our principles to 
“ yield, who can tell to what fearful 
“ lengths, on leſſer occafions, a prece- 
dent thus pernicious may lead us! — 
] a habit of rectitude broken with im- 


1 punity ?” 


te Good God!” exclaimed my lover, 
with vehemence, “does Jove argue thus 
“ coolly when its deareft interefts are 
“at ftake? You love me not! you ne- 
Vor. I. K er ver 
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ver loved me! Pride and ficklenefs 
have fortified your heart! It is vain - 
to expect from woman a ftability for 


which fex and nature have incapaci- 
tated her!” 


e Unjuft William! cruel as unjuſt! 
what but Jove, tender, powerful, telf- 
annihilating love, — chat, where the wel- 
fare of the beloved object is at ftake, 
triumphing in its fufferings, is content 
to be the victim, — could enable me to 
ftifle the importunate yearnings of 3 
fond and breaking heart? I perceive 
on every fide, while I would ward 
them from you, the miferies which 
menace our ill-fated attachment. A 
dark cloud, ſurcharged with ftorms, 
hangs over my fate. Let it waſte on 
me its fury. I dare to give you up, 

ce to 
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“ tolofe, to renounce you. I can weep, 
“ and my forrow fhall be luxury; but 
“ dare not, will not, confent to involve 
“in my deftiny the man I love, — to 
“ become at once his misfortune and his 
© curfe” 


My exhaufted ſpirits would no longer 
fuftain me: my head funk on my bo- 
fom, my tears flowed without control. 
My lover knelt at my feet, folded me to 
his bofom, tenderly embraced me, min- 
Bling his tears with mine, and at length 
rung from me a promife that I would 
Confent to be his, if, after diſcloſing to 
his father, without referve, the particu- 
lars of my birth, he could, by expof- 
tulation or entreaties, extort from him 
‘ven a reluctant confent. He affured 
himfelf, with the fanguine ardour of 
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youth and inexperience, that every fcru- 
ple muft be vanquithed by the powerful 
and united eloquence of nature, love, 
truth. 


I liftened to his rapturous exultations 
in mournful filence. I returned to him 
the papers of Mr. Raymond. Separa- 
ting myfelf from him with difficulty, I 
retired to my chamber, whither I was 
followed by my kind hoſteſs. Repeat- 
ing to her the particulars of the paft 
conflict, I fought relief in her tender 
ſympathy. 


Early in the enfuing morning, Wil- 
liam departed for the metropolis. I 
prefaged but too well the iffue of his 
romantic project, and a fearful defpon- 
dency gradually pervaded my mind. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


On the following day, as my thoughts 
became more colleéted, I took up my 
Pen, and, addreffing myſelf to Mr. Ray- 
mond, made him a faithful recital of 
the cireumſtances which had fucceeded 
the receipt of his affecting narrative. I 
Poured out my heart to this invaluable 
friend without referve, and beſought his 
future counſel. 


“ You have fulfilled, my deareſt 
“ child,” faid he, in his reply to my 
appeal, „ my moft fanguine expecta- 
tion. Continue to act up to the dic- 
“ tates of your own admirable judge- 
e ment: if I had not aſſiſted you in 
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forming principles of rectitude, and 
in acquiring courage to put them in 
practice, I fhovld not now dare to 
add, to the crime of negligence, the 
tyranny of control. It is you who 
are to decide on the materials laid 
before you; but do not mifconftrue 
the ground of my folicitude; there 
is no contradiction in the principles 
1 would inculcate. Your affection 
for William Pelham, not more na- 
tural than laudable, has hitherto pro- 
duced upon your character the hap- 
pieft effects: virtuous tenderneſs Pu- 
rifies the heart, carries forward the 
underftanding, refines the paffionss 
dignifies the feelings, and raifes hu- 
man nature to its ſublimeſt ſtandard 
of excellence. I rejoice in your ca 
pacity for thefe admirable fenfibili- 

c ties; 
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“ ties; but, when I perceive you cx- 
“ alted, but not enflaved by them, I 
“ exult and glory in my child! Wil- 
“ liam’s youth, inexperience, inftabi- ` 
“ lity, and habits of dependence, are 
“ the only reafonable obftacles which 
“ oppofe your mutual wiſhes: fhould 
“ his attachment prove worthy its ob- 
“ jet, theſe obftacles, though threat- 
“ ening, are far from infuperable. His 
“ deftiny will not permit us to con- 
“ fine him in rural fhades: let him try 
“the world, and prove his boaſted 
s ſtrength: if, in the arduous warfare, 
victory crown his efforts, let him 
return, and claim the recompenſe of 
“ his toils: the invaluable heart of my 
“ child will be a victor's rich re- 
“ ward, 
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J yearn to clafp my beloved Mary, 
“ the pride and comfort of my declining 
** years, to my paternal bofom. In her 
* happinefs and improvement, my hopes 
“ and affections fondly centre. 


e RAYMOND.” 


The concluding paragraph of this let- 
ter determined me on an immediate re- 
turn to the beloved aſylum of my child- 
hood. The neceffity for my abfence no 
longer exiſted: I longed to embrace my 
father and my friend, to bafk in the fun- 
fhine of his approving fmiles. After ac- 
quainting my friends with my intention 
I began with alacrity to prepare for my 
departure. 


The 
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The evening previous to the day ap- 
Pointed for my journey, a letter was 
brought by a horfemsa to the parfonage, 
fuperfcribed to Mifs Raymond. I had 
ftrayed into the meadows adjoining the 
Orchard, and met, on my return, my 
hoftefs, who had been ſeeking me, and 
Who put into my hand the paper left by 
the meffenger. I trembled and changed 
Colour on recognizing the well-known 
Writing of my lover. Haſtily breaking 
the feal, I read the following lines: — 


c To Miss RAYMOND. 


“ Your miſtaken heroifm has ruined 
us! My father is inexorable! He 
“is preparing to fend me to the con- 
e tinent, whither Edmund is, for the 
e benefit of his health, advifed to re- 
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e pair. Two years is the period al- 


a 
A 


lotted for our abſence. I am deter- 
mined to refift this tyranny, and brave 
every confequence. I fhall follow my 
letter immediately, and once more 
tender to you my heart and hand: 
if you are then refolved rather to- o- 
bey the dictates of a frigid prudence 
than yield to the united claims of 
virtue, love, and reafon, you will pro- 
bably regret in future the effects of 
a defpair for which yox only will be re- 
ſponſible. % W. F.“ 


The fortitude I had been ſtruggling 


to attain forfook me on the peruſal of 
this epiſtle. I gave it, without fpeaking» 
to my friend, and, clafping my arm 
round her neek, funk, half. fainting, on 
her maternal boſom. She fupported me 

£0 
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to my chamber, and, remaining with me 
till the night was far fpent, fought by 
every endearment to calm the perturba- 
tion of my fpirits. Quitting me towards 
Morning, fhe entreated me to endeavour 
to take fome repofe. In compliance 
with her folicitude, I threw myſelf, in 
my clothes, on the bed, but reft fied 
from me. As the day dawned, aban- 
doning my pillow, and foftly ſtealing 
from my chamber, I panted to relieve 
my overcharged heart by breathing a 
ficer air. Opening the door which led 
into the garden, I wandered through the 
encloſures, and, at length, wearied and 
exhauſted, ſeated myſelf on a ruſtic bench, 
at the foot of an aged oak, where 1 
Watched the crimſon clouds, the harbin- 
Ser of day. Abſorbed in reflection, che 
hours. paffed unheeded, and the fun rofe 

high 
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high above the horizon ere I quitted mY 
retreat. 


I returned flowly towards the houtes 
and, on entering the parlour, beheld, 
with furprife and emotion, my lover in 
carneft converfation with Mrs. Neville, 
his drefs negligent and his air wild and 
perturbed. He turned ſuddenly, on mi 
entrance, and, obſerving my pallid coun- 
tenance, tottering fteps, and features on 
which the ravages of paffion were im- 
preſſed, folded me to his bofom, and, 
by the mute eloquence of affectionate 
endearment, expreſſed his tender ſym- 
pathy. The entrance of Mr. Neville 
prevented for the prefent any explana” 
tion of our fentiments. During the fe- 
paſt, I tried to rally my fainting fpi- 
rits, and to prepare myſelf for the a4 

proaching 
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proaching trial, I recalled to my re- 
Membrance every confideration which 
might tend to fortify my conduct and 
control my feelings, while I fought in 
vain to roufe my languid powers. Our 
humane hoft but too well comprehend- 
ing our fituation, on fome pretence, 
breakfaft being ended, quitted the room. 
Mrs. Neville was about to follow her 
hufband, but, preventing her defign, 
I entreated the ſupport of her pre- 
fence. 


In vain fhould I attempt to do juf- 
tice to the conflict which enfued: my 
lover omitted no means to effect his 
purpoſe and affail my faultering reſolu- 
tion: he knelt, implored, argued, wept 
threatened, reproached; curſed himfelf, 


his father, my patron, the whole world, 
with 
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with terrible imprecations; gave a loofe 
to all the impetuoſity of his paffions ; 
and abandoned himſelf to the moſt 
frantic exceffes. Stunned, confounded, 
fhocked, overborne, my fenfes grew be- 
wildered: I funk into a kind of ſtupor, 
and became unconſcious to what was 
Faſſing. I neither {poke nor wept; but, 
with a wild air, continued to gaze va” 


cantly. 


Mrs. Neville perceived my fituation 5 
and, taking my cold and lifelefs hand, 
attempted to withdraw me from a fcene 
to which my faculties were no longer 
equal, She uttered, as fhe tried to 
rouſe my attention, a fevere reprimand 
to my lover. He caught the alarms 
checked himſelf, and, at her repeated 
ſolicitation, conſented to withdraw, and 

to 
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to poftpone for the prefent what he had 
farther to urge. 


It was not till after many hours, and 
a fhort but profound Number, that I 
Was capable of refuming the affecting 
fubje&. William, apprehenfive for my 
health and intelleéts, had now become 
More moderate: he at length fuffered 
himfelf to yield to our united reafon- 
ings, refpecting the danger and impro- 
Priety of a precipitate conduct, in de- 
fiance of his father’s injunctions, in a 
cafe thus important. I communicated 
to him the letter I had received from Mr. 
Raymond, wherein he generoufly cone 
fides in my judgement and prudence, and 
hints, that the barriers, which, at pre- 
fent, oppofed themfelves to our happi- 


nefs, may yield to time and perfeve- 
rance, 
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rance. I affured my lover, repeatedly 
and tenderly affured him, if, on his re- 
turn from the continent, a commerce 
with the world had wrought no change 
in his affections; if, in the intervals 
he had determined on fome plan of 
independence; if, when not wholly un- 
acquainted with them, he perfifted in 
defpifing the allurements of intereft and 
ambition; if his prefent views and fen- 
timents were confirmed and fanétioned 
by time and experience; he might ther 
challenge my faith and affection, and 
I ſhould glory in aiding him to give an 
example to the world of the triumph 
of virtuous and unſophiſticated feel- 
ings. 


Appeaſed, in fome meafure, by thefe 
reprefentations, he engaged in all things 
10 
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to reſign himſelf to my will, on con- 
dition that I would previoufly, as & 
Pledge of my fincerity, and to obviate 
future hazards or plans for our fepa- 
ration, ſuffer the nuptial-ceremony to be 
performed by Mr. Neville: in that cafes 
whatever it might coft him, he would 
quit me immediately after the ſervice, 
would go abroad, remain there the al- 
lotted period, and endeavour to wait 
Patiently a prudent ſeaſon for the diſclo- 
fure of our marriage. 


e Do you not perceive, my friend,” 
replied I, « the inconſiſtency, the ab- 
“ furdity, of this plan? —— What! 
ce Mall I firſt bind my fate to your 's, 
“and then ſuffer you, far from the in- 
“ fluence of my tender, watchful, af- 


“ fection, to expofe your yet-uncer- 
etc tain 
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tain virtue to the contagion of the 
world?” 


« Promife me, then,” interrupted he, 


with vehemence, “ promife that, in my 


ts 


A 
a 
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abfence, you will liften to no other 
propofals: I forefee the trials to which 
your conftancy will be expofed; every 
man who beholds will love you, will 
be my rival.” 


« If your knowledge of my heart af- 
ford you not a fecurity for my faith, 
weak indeed were tlie ſanction of 
oaths, and unworthy the facred fame 
that animates us: were not your fears 
as injurious as chimerical, would you 
accept the cold reluctant hand, the 
victim of fuperftition, when the alien- 
ated mind deplored the facrifice? No, 

„ Wiliam! 
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William! I will neither give nor re- 
e ceive vows: let us both be free, and 
te let our re-union be the cheerful, vo- 
e luntary, dignified, confummation of 
* love and virtue.” 


The day wore away before the fcruples 
of my lover were vanquiſhed: the con- 
tention was long and arduous: I fuffered 
‘not my friend to quit me for a moment, 
diſtruſting the ſpirit for which I had fo 
Painfully ftruggled. Our parting was 
tender and mournful: my lover quitting 
me, and returning again and again to take 
a laſt embrace, protracted the agony of 
feparation, The next day and the day 
following, wholly abſorbed in grief, I 
was unable to quit my chamber: my 


benefactor, my home, every idea but 
one 
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one. feemed entirely effaced from my 
remembrance. 
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CHAP. L 


From the tender forrows occafioned 
by the departure of my lover, I was 
Toufed, on the third morning after our 
ſeparation, by a more ferious evil. I 
had joined my friends at the breakfaſt- 
table, and was exerting myſelf to take 
à thare in the familiar affectionate ef- 
fuliom and greetings, which more pe- 
Culiarly diftinguifhed the carly repaſts of 
Vor. II. B this 
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this interefting family. The children, 
blooming as cherubs, who had of late 
miſſed my accuftomed attentions, laviſh- 
ing on me their artlefs careſſes, were ex- 
erting all the graces of infancy to ob- 
tain my notice; while Mr. and Mrs- 
Neville, regarding their efforts with 2 
tender complacency, on their parts o- 
mitted no kind or foothing attention to 
amufe and chéer me. In the midt of 
this ſimpie and friendly intercourfe, the 
ſervant, entering, informed my hoſt that 
a perſon deſired to fpeak with him on 
urgent buſineſs. Inſtantly quitting us, he 
remained fhut up in his ſtudy near an 
hour with the ſtranger; on whofe de- 
Parture, he rejoined us in the parlout 
where I had continued with Mrs. Ne- 
ville, engaged in an intereſting, though 
painful, retroſpect of the late events 

My 
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My friend was {peaking to me with 
fome earneftnefs as her hufband re · en- 
tered, when, turning at the found of his 
well-known footſteps, the ftopped fud- 
denly, uttering a fearful exclamation. 


“© Good God!“ faid the, “ what has 
* befallen you?” and funk back in 
ber chair, from which fhe had made 8 
Vain effort to rife. 


Confternation and diftrefs were painted 
on the features of Mr. Neville, as, ta- 
king the hand of his wife, and filently 
Preffing it to his lips, he tenderly hung 
Over her. 


te Speak to me, my dear Neville, 
Continued the, wildly; “ for heaven's 
* fake, {peak to me! Relieve me 
B2 ce from 
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from thefe intolerable apprehenſi- 
ee ons!” 


Have you fortitude, my dear An- 
ce na, to hear of the ruis of our little 
< family? Can you fhare the poverty 
ct of the man who feels it but for you 
& and your children?” 


Folding her arms round her huf- 
band, who ftrained her to his heart, and 
embracing him with exquifite tender- 
nefs, fhe wept for fome minutes on his 
bofom : at length, regarding him affec- 
tionately, and making an effort to con- 
quer her emotion, * I exift,” faid thes 
in a tone of bewitching ſoſtneſs, fmi- 
ling through her tears, “ but for my 
« Neville and the dear pledges of bis 
ce love, With them, all fituations are 

* comparatively 
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“ comparatively indifferent, without 
n them, all alike would be infupport- 
«e able.” 


“ You will then, perhaps, bear to 
ie hear, that I muft refign my curacy, 
“ our cottage, and little farm. A week 
„only is allowed for our removal, and 
“ God knows what is to become of us 
“ afterwards!” 


My friend, for a moment, appeared 
fhocked and confounded; but, inftandy 
recovering herfelf, fhe affumed an air 
of patient reſignation. Whence this 
t change?” interrogated fhe. <“ How 
* have we incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
rector? What is the nature of our 
“ offence?” 


B 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Neville glanced his eye flighty 
towards me: there was in it an expreſ- 
fion of concern mingled with benignity- 
The rector is dead!” replied he to 
the queftions of his wife. „His ad- 
it vanced age and infirm health have 
long prepared me for fuch an event 
“ Mr. Doraville, in whofe gift the L- 
“ ving is, and who had allowed me 
** to hope for the reverſion, has parted 
« with the prefentation to a gentleman 
to whom he is under pecuniary ob- 
“ ligations, and who is, I ſuſpect, will- 
ing to accept this privilege in lie? 
“ of a debt of honour; and a new in- 
“ cumbent has already taken poſſeſſion 
** of the rectory. 


« Why? 
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“ Why, then, not apply to him? 
„It is poſſible, though we mut no 
“ longer hope for the living, that the 
“ curacy and parfonage, where we have 
“ {pent fo many delightful hours, may 
“ fill be continued to us, in confi- 
“ deration of your family, your merit, 
* and long eſtabliſhment. (Mr. Ne- 
Ville fighed and turned away his face.) 
* What is the name of the perfon at 
er prefent nominated? and who is the 
“ gentlemari to whom the right of pre- 
“ fentation has been transferred?” 


Mr. Neville was flill filent. My friend 
repeated and preſſed her queſtion. Sir 
“ Peter Ofborne,” at length, replied he 
*mphatically. 

-B4 The 
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The found produced upon my frame 
an electrie effect. Starting from the feats 
where I had hitherto remained in anx- 
ious attention, — gafping for breath, and 
clafping my hands in agony, — I funk 
on my knees at the feet of my friends 
my fupplicating eyes lifted towards them. 
Struggling for utterance, which, for 8 
moment, feemed denied me, 


ec It is to me, then,” at laft I ex- 
claimed, “ wretched child of misfor- 
“tune! that you owe this calamity 3 
“me, who am fated to involve in 
* my deftiny all who know or love 
* me!” 


Raifing me tenderly, they embraced 
and foothed me, delicately appearing in 
my 
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my concern to lof the ſenſe of their 
own difappointment ; but it was long ere 
my fpirits regained any degree of com- 
Pofure. My hoft, in the courfe of 
the day, informed us, that the meffen- 
ger who had brought him theſe um 
Pleafant tidings was the fteward of Mr. 
Dornville ; that his maſter, having learnt 
the intentions of Sir Peter Ofborne and 
the prefent incumbent to deprive Mr. 
Neville of the curacy, had expreſſed 
fome compunétion on the occafion, and 
had commiffioned ‘his fteward to offer 
his intereft to procure him the chap- 
lainfhip of a garrifon abroad, ſhould he 
be willing to quit his countrys inti- 
Mating, at the fame time, that, in cafe 
of his acceptance of this propofal, the 
expenſes of fitting out, fees of office, 
removing his family, and other necef- 
B 5 fary 
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fary charges, would amount to, at leaſt, 
from three to five hundred pounds ; but, 
if enabled to raife this fum, the appoint- 
ment would well repay the trouble and 
expenditure, ‘ But where,” added my 
hoſt, were we inclined to accept this 
“ offer, are we to procure the money? 
“ The falary of my curacy, and the 
“ profits of the few acres annexed tO 
“ the parſonage, were barely fufficients 
“ with the utmoft frugality, to fuppor 
“ my family: fome expenfes I have 
te incurred in the improvement of my 
“ land: and, when our hay is fold, and 
our wheat threthed and diſpoſed of 
*] doubt, after diſcharging the few 
** debts which we have been obliged to 
contract, whether we ſhall have twenty 
pounds remaining in the world.” 


« We 
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“We are not certain,” faid Mes. 
Neville, after paufing for fome sme, 
that Sir Peter is our determined e- 
“ nemy. As a gentleman and a man 
of education, he cannot be devoid of 
“ humanity: I think it would be right, 
“at leaft it would be affording him no 
“ pretence againft us, to make the cuf- 
tomary application.” 


“ To give you ſatisfaction, I am will- 

“ ing to take this ftep, though, I con- 
“ fef, it will be with fome reluctance, 
“after the fpecimen we have had of 
his character in his ungentleman-like 
 perfecutions of Mifs Raymond, and 
the irritable ftate of mind in which 
e he laft left our houfe. Theſe recol- 
ie Jections much incline me, I own, to 
B 6 e ſuſpect, 
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e ſuſpect, in this affair, a deliberate 
et plan of malice; neverthelefs, as ! 
would leave no means, confiftent with 
** what is due to my own character, un- 
“ tried, when the welfare of my family 
* is at ftake, I will adopt the conduct 
you propofe ; but I will not humble 
myſelf to a man of a temper fo appa- 
rently ferocious and malignant.” 


In confequence of this refolution, $ 
meſſenger was difpatched to the rec- 
tor, who returned, in a fhort time, 
with a letter coldly civil, informing 
my friend, that he had already pled- 
ged his word for the curacy to $ 
perfon recommended by his patrom 
to whom he referred Mr, Neville’s 
meſſenger. To this reference Sir Pe- 
ter Ofborne had alfo vouchſafed a re- 


ply 
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Ply equally characteriſtic and inſulting: 
— That Mr. Neville would have done 
Well to have employed the agency of his 
Sueft, Mifs Raymond, on this occa- 
fion, to whofe interceffion he was greatly 
difpofed to liften. — A tranſient emo- 
tion of anger, to which he diſdained to 
ive words, flathed in the eyes of my 
hoft, and glowed on his cheek, as he 
peruſed this barbarous. farcafm; while 
my feelings were thofe of bitter, un- 
Mixed, anguifh. My friends, ever a- 
miable and magnanimous, ſuppreſſed, in 
Confideration of my fhare in this mif- 
fortune, the expreſſion of their own 
Juſt fenfations on fo cruel a change in 
their fituation and profpects. 


I could not be prevailed upon to leave 


them ‘ll I had affifted Mrs. Neville in 
the 
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the melancholy employment of remo- 
ving their fimple furniture to a neigh- 
bouring hamlet. In thefe trying circum- 
ftances, fhe exerted herfelf with a pa” 
tient cheerfulneſs truly admirable and 
heroic; endeavouring, by every tender 
attention, even, at times, by fprightly 
fallies, to divert the dejection that cloud- 
ed the aſpect of her hufband, and © 
cheer the ftill deeper depreffion which 
weighed down my fpirits, from a fe- 
fiection on the occafion of this melan- 
choly change. My thoughts no longer 
‘fondly dwelt on my lover; I fcarcely 
recollected that he was in exiftence? 
my whole attention was concentred in 
the calamities of this excellent pair, while 
I revolved in my mind a thoufand vagv 
plans for their relief and future eftablifh- 
ment. At length, becoming impatient 
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to communicate my projects to my dear 
father and monitor, on whofe wiſdom 
and kindneſs I felt the moft perfect re- | 
liance, and to confult him on a ſubject 
thus heavily preſſing on my heart, after ; 

ing my friends fettled in their new 
abode, I quitted them with regret, and 
returned, with a mind, alas! how chan- 
Sed, to the once-happy ſcenes of my 
Childhood, 


A tide of recollections gufhed upon 
my heart as I entered the dear parental 
alum. Mr. Raymond folded me to 
his bofom in fpeechlefs emotion: I wept 
in his arms, and an eloquent filence of 
fome minutes enfued. Methought, as 
l gazed upon his venerable countenance, 
it appeared overfpread with wannels 
the features were funk and changed. A 

fight 
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flight expreſſion of difappointment feem- 
ed blended with the concern and tendes- 
nefs which were painted in his eyes, 4 
gently tapping my cheek, 


«© Where are the rofes,” faid he, in 
a tone affectedly fportive, yet half-re- 
proachful, . that once bloffomed on the 
« cheek of my Mary? I had fattered 
« myſelf that my girl would have fi- 
“ fen fuperior to this love-fick weak- 
t nefs.” 


A foffufion of ſcarlet dyed my face 
and neck. Nor have you deceiY 
ec yourfelf, my father! Far other cares 
* at prefent occupy my thoughts.” 
proceeded minutely to relate to him che 
preceding events, of which my mi 


was full, while he liftened to my nat 
ration 
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ration wich evident and lively emo- 
tion. 


“ And what, my child,” faid he, as 
I concluded, . is to be done? What 
* would you with me to do?” 


“ Refcue, if poffible, this amiable fi- 
e mily from the fate that awaits them.” 


He paufed for fome time: at length, 
regarding me with a countenance of af- 
ſeckionate ſolicitude, „ This is, indeed,” 
reſumed he, an unfortunate circum- 
“ flance; it affects me more than I am 
“ able to expreſi. I can conceive but 
of one refource, and on that I fcarcely 
“ dare to think.” 


æ Name 
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«© Name it,” faid I, grafping his hand 
eagerly, and fixing on his my inquiring 
eyes. 


He hefitated, fighed, and, in a faul- 
tering accent, at length continued: 
« Can Mary encounter the perils of ine 
te digence? is that delicate frame fitted 
« for labour?” 


% How, my dear fir! for heaven's 
« fake, explain yourfelf!”” 


He proceeded with more firmnels 
“© The principal part of my incomes 
“ confifting of life-annuities, will, ° 
“ courfe, perih with me: I have, by 
« frugality, contrived to lay up from 
« my annual expenſes the fum of five 

cc hundred 
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“ hundred pounds, which I had def- 
“ tined as a {mall independence for my 
*€ child: leſs than this will not extricate 
„ my friend, to whofe misfortune we 
e have unhappily, though innocently, 
tt been inftrumental. I am at a lofs on 
s what to refolve: my heart is divided 
c and torn between preffing and contend- 
* ing duties.” 


« Ah! then,” exclaimed I, in a tone 
of eeſtaſy, throwing myſelf on we neck 
of my patron, “ let me decide. I am 
e young, active, healthy, and able to 
“ labour: my own error was the origi- 
nal cauſe of this calamity; it is rea- 
“ fonable and juft that I fhould pay the 
te forfeits I have with yen no wantss 
the future is uncertain and may bring 


“ with ic its own refources, the pre- 
« fent 
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e fent diſtreſs is immediate and admits 
“ of no delay. Afford me, I entreat 
you, my father, my friend,” added J, 
with fervour, embracing him again and 
again, “ the exquifite pleafure of relie- 
e ying our unfortunate friends.” 


Mr. Raymond fat for fome time ab” 
forbed in meditation: his fighs were fre- 
quent and profound, tears trickled thro 
his fingers as he held his hand to his fore- 
head: he turned his face half from mes 
his frame feemed ſhaken by internal 38 
tation, Hanging upon him, I ceafed a 
to importune him to abide by my dec 
fion: I already anticipated with fanguine 
delight the re-inftating my friends in their 
former felicity : I continued, with increas” 
fing vehemence, to reiterate my arg” 


ments and entreaties, till my kind go“ 
dian» 
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dian, vanquifhed by this zeal and perfe- 
Verance, yielded to my wiſhes, and con- 
fented to refign to my difpofal the cone 
tefted fum, 


e Take it,“ faid he, Mary,” em- 
Phatically, as he put into my hands 8 
draught for the amount, * and do with 
“ it according to the liberal dictates of 
“ your own noble mind. May the Pe- 
* riod never arrive when my child may 
“ have caufe to rue her laviſh genero- 
te lity!” 


So much apparent regret mingled 
With this action of Mr. Raymond, thut, 
had I not, in a thoufand inftances, wite 
neſſed his even lavifh benevolence, had 
I not been affured of his fympathy in 
the misfortunes of his friends, had I 

not 
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not imputed his concern to its true 
fource, affection for me and ſolicitude 
for my welfare, my heart would have 
felt inclined to reproach the reluctant, 
ungrateful, donation. It was with dif- 
ficulty I could chafe, by lively {allies 
and playful careffes, the cloud that had 
fixed itfelf on his brow. 


Seeming to regard me with looks of 
mingled tendernefs and compaſſion, be 
frequently averted his face, as if to hide 
the ftarting tear. I confulted with him 
reſpecting the moft delicate and proper 
method of effecting our purpofe, and We 
determined on an anonymous convey- 


ance, as a mean the leaſt liable to ſeruple 
or defeat, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Awep by the fecret bounty of my 
Guardian, Mr. Neville fignified to Mr. 
Dornville his acceptance of the foreign 
appointment, which, on inquiry, ap- 
Peared to be combined with circum- 
ſtances peculiarly promiſing. He began 
to make preparations for his departure 3 
but, before he quitted the country, a- 
Sreed to pafs with us fome days, at the 
United requeft of Mr. Raymond and my- 
klf. Our feparation was folemn and 
affecting: my friends ſpoke with regret 
of their ignorance of their benefactor, 
on whom they laviſhed bleffings and ac- 
knowledgements. Mrs. Neville preſſed 
me to her maternal bofom: 1 careſſed 

and 
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and wept over the children. We part- 
ed with reciprocal affurances of tender 
recollection and mutual wifhes for a re- 
union. 


During thefe events, I had received 
frequent letters from my lover, (letters 
breathing the moft paffionate tenderneſi,) 
who, with his brother, had quitted Eng- 
land, and had taken the route to Parise 
My benefactor, to whofe perufal I of- 
fered thefe endearing proofs of the af- 
fection and fidelity of my friend, put 
them back with a rejecting hand. 


* To her own prudence and virtue I 
& commit my child” (for, fo he delight- 
ed to call me): “ the delicacies of af- 
s fection are prophaned by common 
“© or indifferent eyes: of my girl I have 

cc no 
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“ no diftruft: may William prove wor- 
“ thy of her!” 


As the tumult which had lately dif- 
quieted my {pirits gradually fubfided, I 
had more leifure to contemplate the ra- 
Vages which difeafe, rather than age, 
had made on the ſtrength of my firit 
and beft friend. An acute diforder, to 
Which he had for a long period been 
liable, now returned more frequently, 
and the paroxyſms were of longer du- 
ration. This circumſtance, added to the 
painful emotions which appeared to a- 
Gitate him on the flighteft allufion to 
the ſubject, prevented me from touch- 
ing on the narrative of my unfortunate 
Mother, There ſeemed to have been a 
tacit compact between us to avoid any 
reference to what muft have proved 

Vou. IL c mutually 
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mutually painful. As his malady in- 
creafed, his patience and fortitude, 4- 
midft trying pangs, were a conftant and 
impreffive leſſon. My time, my care 
and my attentions, were wholly devoted 
to him, 


At this period, the return of Sir Pe- 
ter Ofborne to the country gave me 
new vexation and alarm. He renewed 
his perfecutions with a difgufting auda- 
city, inſulted me with licentious prope” 
fals, contrived various methods of convey- 
ing to me offers of a ſplendid fettle 
ment, and reduced me to the neceflity 
of confining myfelf wholly to the houfe. 
At length, fruftrated in his attempts : 
inflamed by oppofition, he changed m 
conduct, profeſſed honourable views, and, 
under this pretence, obtained, with fome 

difficulty, 
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difficulty, an audience of Mr. Raymond, 
whofe intereft he deigned to folicit, and 
before whom he made an offentatious 
difplay of his ample poſſeſſions and li- 
beral intentions in my favour. My pa- 
tron engaged to relate to me the particu- 
lars of the interview, difclaiming any o- 
ther interference. 


At the fame time, a humbler deftiny 
offered itfelf to my acceptance: a neigh- 
bouring farmer, young, honeft, fimple, 
induftrious, and moderately wealthy, fo- 
licited, with ruftic praifes and artlefs pro- 
feffions of regard and admiration, my 
heart and band. 


“ What fay you, Mary?” added my 
Kind friend, after reporting to me thefe 
different pretenfions. “ I would fain fee 

C2 “ my 
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* my girl in a fafe and ſheltered fitu- 
ation before I refign my exiftences 
“ a period which my various infirmi- 
ties warn me can be at no great dif- 
ec tance.” I looked at him, and my 
eyes involuntarily filled with tears. “ Í 
e underftand you,” faid he, while his 
own eyes gliftened. Taking my hand, 
and unaffectedly fmiling, “ I need nO 
e affurances of your love. Approach- 
er ing diffolution has no terrors for me: 
c I have, I hope, fulfilled my deftinys 
« and of my duties have not been whol- 
« ly negligent: I have experienced fome 
s forrows, but more eajoyments: you! 
“ improvements and perfections have 
“ added greatly to the fum of the latte, 
“as a care for your future welfare is 
et now my only remaining anxiety.” 


te Surely⸗ 
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Surely, my dear fir, you can be 
in no ſuſpenſe as to the fentiments 
of goy heart, much leſs reſpecting my 
“ opinions of Sir Peter Oſborne. Can 
the mind you have formed be al- 
“ lured by ſordid motives to defert its 
“ Principles?” 


“ I hope not. Certainly I had no 
“ doubts upon this ſubject, but merely 
“ fpoke of it in conformity to my en- 
ie gagement with Sir Peter. But what 
“ ſtall I fay to my honeſt friend the 
“farmer? A life of agriculture has 
i Many advantages: it is natural, ac- 
“tive, healthful, and, in a great de- 
“ gree, independent: it affords intervals 
“ for focial enjoyment and the culd- 
“ vation of the mind, and is favoura- 

C 3 ec ble 
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e ble to virtue: methinks I could like 
“ to fee my girl grace the dairy; me 
* would make the prettieſt dairy-maid 
40 in the county. 


I fighed; I felt my colour changes 
my eyes fell under thoſe of my gva- 
dian, who regarded me with fmiling °° 
neſtneſs. I continued filent. 


% How am I to interpret thoſe fight 
« that changing countenance, and thoſe 
“ downcaft looks ?” 


I love William Pelbam, fir: ſhall 3 
“ give my hand without my heart? 


He pauſed for ſome moments. At 
length, as if from a ſudden recollec- 


tion, “ Tell me, Mary,” reſumed hés 
ss hen 
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“ when did you hear laft from Wil- 
“Tam?” 


* Not lately ;” hefitating i “ not very 
t lately.” 


“ And his laft letter 7 


“Was,” tuming afide to hide a ftart- 
ing tear, was ſhorter, was yes, 
s I fear, I believe —— kef animated 
“t ~ efs tender * Unable to 
Proceed, I threw my arms round the neck 
of my guardian, hid my face, and fob- 
bed in his bofom. 


He preffed me tenderly to his heart. 


* Poor child! and fo thou wouldft 
r factifice future peace and ufcfulnefs to 
C4 “a 
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“ 3 romantic notion of the heroifm of 


conftancy.” I ftarted, haftily witb- 


drawing myfelf from his paternal em- 
brace. * will not deceive thee, m 


ee 


ee 


60 


love! 1 have certain intelligence thst 
William Pelham enters into the gie 


© ties and licentious pleafures of Paris 


with all the” ardour that belongs © 
his age and character. The impreſ- 
fions of virtuous affection, which he 
received in his youth, are, probably; 
even by this time, effaced in the 
riot of voluptuous gratification. 1 
could with to fee your life, while in 
its prime, dignified, aftive, and ufe- 
ful: 1 ſhould fink into the grave in 
affliction and difappointment, were 1 
to behold the youth and fine quali- 
ties of my child confumed by th 


canker of romantic forrow and Una- 
cs vailing 
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“ vailing regret. Few marriages are 
“ formed on what is called e, in 
“ its appropriate ſenſe ; it is a bewitch- 
ing, but delufive, fenament ; it dwells 
“in the imagination, and frequently 
“ has little other connection with the 
“ obje&. The true beauty, of which 
“ the lover is enamoured, is merely 
* ideal; an exquifite enchantment, dif- 
* folving on a nearer approach; an in- 
* toxicating fpecies of enthufiafm, that, 
„(like every other extraordinary ebulli- 
tion of the fpirits,) fubfiding, leaves 
“ them proportionably exhauſted. The 
mind incapable of theſe elevated con- 
ceptions wants vigour; the mind fub- 
“ dued by them is weak. The fenti- 
ments you have experienced have in- 
* creafed the worth of your character: 
an irrefiftible charm is added by cheſe 
C5 « graceful 
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te graceful fenfibilities to the attractions 
te of youth: but your peculiar deſtin 
« calls for feverer exertions: fhake off, 
* then, this enervating ſoftneſs, and live 
. henceforward to reafon and virtue.” 


4% Allow me time, my father! my 

ct friend!” exclaimed I, in a voice half- . 
ſtifled with emotion, ſtruggling to con- 
ceal my anguith; „ allow me time to 
“ wean my mind from the feelings 
“ which have fo long conſtituted its 
n happinefs and its glory. Should Wil- 
«“ liam indeed prove unworthy of my 
e tendernefs, my heart, if it break not- 
e fhall be taught to bend to the dice 
& tates of reaſon ; but do not compel 
me to be unjuft, do not let your 
6% rational and laudable concern for m 
ec welfare betray you into tyranny- 1 
se cannot, 
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“cannot, I ought not, to beftow on 
„ any man a reluétant hand with an 
te alienated heart. It is not neceflary 
“ that I fhould marry; I can exert 
* my talents for my fupport, or pro- 
“cure a fultenance by the labour of 
c my hands. I dare encounter indi- 
“ gence; but I dare not proſtitute my 
ie fincerity and my faith. 


“ Alas!” replied my patron, regard- 
ing me fignificantly, and ſhaking his 
head with a diftruftful air, * alas! you 
“ are ignorant of the world and its 
* corruptions! To leave you fo young» 
* fo lovely, fo friendlefs, plants in my 
tt heart a thoufand daggers. But I urge 
* you not, my love! Take time to re- 
* flect, and weigh all that has paffed.” 


C 6 With 
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With this permiffion I retired to my 
chamber. When alone, I revolved, in 
filence and in folitude, the new appre- 
henfions which poured, in a torrent, 
upon my heart. „ William is unfaith- 
“ ful! William is corrupted!” I ex- 
claimed in an agony, while ſcalding 
tears gufhed from my eyes. A few 
“ fhort months have effaced from his 
“ remembrance thofe impreſſions which 
“ I fondly perfuaded myfelf would be 
* indelible, would guard his heart 8$ 
<“ with an impenetrable ægis! He has 
“ forgotten his Mary; fhe who lived 
“ but for him alone! He is already 
“ (oh, fatal prediction!) become s sas 
“ of the world!” My imagination call- 
ed up and dwelt upon a thoufand rack- 
ing, torturing, images: William diſſipa- 

ting 
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ting himfelf in thoughtlefs frivolity, in- 
dulging in voluptuous riot, forgetful of 
Mary, of love, of virtue! Til this fa- 
tal period, fome {weet ingredient had 
mingled in my cup of forrow, fome 
flattering hope whifpered, in feraph’s 
accents, peace to my wounded ſpirit 
— but ac all was bitter, unmixed, cor- 
Tofive, agony! The fabric of rare fe- 
licity, which fancy had bufed itſelf in 
ere€ting, funk, at once, on its airy 
foundation, and left a dreary, & defo- 
late, void. Days fucceeded each other, 
black and joylefs: a tempeft of paſſions 
raged in my heart, and {wept before it my 
feeble reafon: the light of day became 
hateful to me: I fecluded myſelf in ſolitary 
and diftant apartments, avoiding the pre- 
fence of my patron, whofe looks, though 


he fpoke not, feemed to reprove me. 
At 
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At length, exhauſted by their excef 
my emotions began to fubfide. I re- 
membered that my lover exifted not 
alone in the univerfe; that I had other 
obligations, other duties, to fulfil. A ſe- 
cret reproach ſtung my heart; I fought 
to rally my finking powers; I bluſhed 
at the felfith weakneſs which I had fuf- 
fered thus to ſubdue me; I ſtruggled 
wich my emotions, nor combated them 
in vain ; a fenfe of conſcious worth fwell- 
ed my bofom, and elevated my feelings 
to a higher tone. I repeated to myſelß 
and fought to imprefs it on my mind, 
“ If William is loft to Mary, he is 
e alfo loft to virtue: I lament his de- 
“ fedtion, but ſhall I then- forfeit my 
“ mind’s independence, my nature’s 
e proudeſt boaſt? — If he is ſenſeleſs 

ce and 
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“and criminal, thall I juftify mytlf 
in weaknefs? No, I will be calm; 
“ I will wait patiently. Calumny may 
* have traduced him; his lapſe may 
“ be tranfient; virtue may regain its 
“ afcendant in his heart ; but, ſhould 
none of thefe things happen, my fpi- 
“ rit thall ſtruggle to free itſelf; nor 
“ fhall it ftruggle in vain; the hopes 
“ of my friend and father ſhall not be 
“ fruftrated in my weaknefs.” — My 
thoughts became collected and my bo- 
fom ferene. I fought my guardian, un- 
affectedly ſmiling through the traces of 
recent tears: he had perceived the con- 
flict, and anticipated the victory. 


* It is now,” faid he, embracing me, 
“ that I indeed glory in my child.” — 
Sir Peter Gfborne, he informed me, had 

received 
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received my rejection with rage and fur- 
prife, and poured forth a torrent of in- 
vective and brutal menaces. — * And 
your humbler ſuitor continued 
he, 


4 Muſt,“ interrupted I, * for the pre- 
* fent content himſelf with my acknow- 
* ledgements.”” 


c For the prefent, only? 


“ Yes, my dear fir; for, to whom 
“ is the future known? Yet, I frankly 


“ avow that I have no hope to afford 
ee him.” 


“ Well, well, if it muft be fo, I ac- 
“ quiete: if I am lefs fanguine and 
“ lefs heroic than my child, it is be- 

« cauſe 
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„ cauſe I am many years older, and ex- 
e perience has been my tutor.” 


Repeated and painful paroxyfms of 
the diforder which haraſſed my friend 
made hourly depredations on his con- 
ſtitution: patient, cheerful, active, he 
Continued, for many months, to repel 
thefe attacks, till nature at length was 
foiled in the unequal conteft, and diffolu- 
tion rapidly drew near. 


“ Mary,” faid he, a few hours be- 
fore his deceafe, as, leaning on his pil- 
low, I fupported him in my arms, “ 4 
“feel no other ftruggle in reGgning 
“ life but that which arifes from th 
idea of leaving thee, my child! thu. 
* forlorn and unprotected. Among my 


papers is a letter received a few days 
« finc- 
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fince from a friend in London, a ge 
nerous and worthy man, with whom 1 
was formerly in habits of familiar in- 
tercourſe. He has married, ſince my 
retirement, a woman of large for- 
tune, a connection, which his own - 
penfive manner of living had ren- 
dered but too neceſſary. With the 
character of his lady I am entire- 
ly unacquainted; but he informs me- 
in the letter alluded to, that fhe 
wifhes to engage a young perfon» 
well educated, to aſſiſt her in ſu- 
perintending her houfehold and f 
mily. His own health, he adds, * 
but in an infirm and precarious ftate+ 
— I love not, I own, thefe fituations® 
I am aware of the dependence that 
belongs to them, and the fervility © 


which they tend: but London is the 
cc centre 
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“ centre to which talents and accom- 
e plifhments naturally refort: in Lone 
“ don, connections may be acquired, 
employment fought, obfervation 2- 
“ voided, and liberty preferved. If I 
“have not already prepared you for 
“the viciffitudes that may befal you, 
“it would now be too late; yet, while 
“ I confide in your principles and ha- 
“© bits, I memble for your perfonal ate 
r tra€tions, Preſerve the manuſcript 
* which contains the fate of your un- 
“ fortunate mother: I can give you no 
e ftronger leſſon. Deſert not yourſelf 
“in any ſituation, however difficult and 
“ perilous: never be induced to defpair : 
“ continually prefs forward: ever bear 
“in mind, that on yourfelf depends 
“the worth and the dignity of your 
character. The good opinion of our 

« fellow- 
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r fellow-beings is defirable: it is con- 


nected with ufefulnefs, and ought not 
to be contemred. It is to be fuf- 
pected, thar the young perfon, who 
affects to defpife the refpe& of the 
world, has already ſtepped over the 
boundary that leads to depravity? 
yet reputation is but a fecondary 
good; it wears the femblance of vir- 
tue, but, if prized before the fub- 
ftance, may accelerate the evil it w 
meant to avert. Give, to the opi- 
nion of fociety, (the collective judge 
ment of individuals,) the deference 
it merits from a being deſtined to 
tread the fame ftage. Diftruft, ye 
deſpiſe not, all notions unſupported 
by experience; examine them with 
Caution, and effay their practicability: 
when tempted to deviate from beat- 

c en 
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en paths, beware that paſſion be not 
* your guide; but, where reafon and 
“ duty point, intrepidly prefer the ge- 
r nune dictates of truth and virtue to 
vulgar plaudits and ſanctioned errors, 
“ how profitable foever in appearance: 
“ the filent approbation which the heart 
* whifpers in the hour of retroſpection 
“ will repay its facrifices, and footh it 
“ to repofe amidſt the clamours of ig- 
“ norance or of undiflinguifhing ma- 
“ lignity. — Give me your hand, my 
“ child!” continued my beloved pre- 
Ceptor (as he finiſhed his injunctions, 
which were repeated, though with clear- 
nefs, with many intervals and much in- 
terruption, from his exhaufted ftate ; but 
his vigorous mind, even in nature’s laft 
ftruggle, ſeemed to triumph over his fee- 
ble frame) ; „ give me your hand, re- 

peated 
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peated he; “ nearer, yet nearer. In 
“ my efcrutoire you will find a purſe, 
“ containing fifty guineas: this, with 
“ the fum which will accrue from the 
e difpofal of my furniture, is all I have 
“ to bequeath: out of it, my old fer- 
** vants have wages to receive, and half 
** a year’s rent is due to my landlord: 
“ I know of no other claims upon me. 
If J had not beſtowed on you a more 
“ valuable boon, in virtuous principles 
“ and an enlightened mind, you would 
do well to hate my memory. Repair 
** to London as early as poffible ; beware 
‘© of our powerful and profligate neigh- 
= bour; bear in mind your own worth; 
“ and never be led to defpend,” 


His breath grew ſhorter and fhorter, 45 
he ſpoke with increafed effort and diffi- 
cultys 
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culty; yet his countenance was placid, 
and he appeared free from pain. My 
“ friend! my more than father!” ex- 
claimed I, finking upon my knees by the 
bed-fide, while my arms ſtill ſupported 
him. More I wouid have faid, but con- 
Vulfive fobs choaked my utterance. A 
fweet ferenity beamed over his features: 
he reſted his cold cheek on mine, and 
Sently breathed his laft. 


For a period, life feemed clofed over 
Me: ſtretched on the green fod that co- 
vered the venerable remains of the bene- 
factor and guide of my youth, wet with 
the dews of heaven, funk.in forrow, fancy 
brought to remembrance the animated 
form, the {peaking countenance, the mo- 
dulated accents, the mind enriched with 
knowledge, the endearing qualities, the 

exalted 
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exalted virtues, the touching kindoels, 
the varied excellences, now for ever ex- 
ting, — 

“ Drown’d, all drown’d, 
In that great fea which nothing difembogues.” 


Vain man! boaſt not perfeétions which 
to-morrow levels with the dut! Myſte- 
rious prerogative of reafon, bounded by 
the narrow Jimits of experience, thats 
checking thy afpirations in their ſublimeſt 
flights, binds them to earth in adamantine 
chains! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. UL 


Arrer paying the tribute of for- 
row to the memory of my friend, I 
began, in purſuance of his lat inima- 
tion, to make preparations for my de- 
Parture to the metropolis. The period 
appointed for the abfence of my lover 
had now nearly elapfed: our correfpon- 
dence had been gradually difcontinued ; 
every fucceeding letter which I had re- 
Ceived affording only a new conviction, 
by its conftrained and languid ftyle, 
of the cruel change, of which I could 
no longer affect to doubt. I rallied 
my fortitude and my ſpirits; I endea- 
Voured to chafe from my bofom the 
deluding vifions fo long, fo dearly, 

Vor. II. D cherifhed ; 
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cheriſhed; I repelled, with fevere inflex- 
ibility, the recollections that every mo- 
ment ſtruggled to obtrude themfelvesé 
I ſuppreſſed the rifing figh; I avoided 
every object connected with the paft; 
I occupied myfelf inceffantly ; I recalled 
to my thoughts the emphatic counfels 
and predictions of my deceaſed Pa- 
tron; I devifed means to interrupt 
break the chain of habits and affocia- 
tions that was inceſſantly betraying my 
refoluticns ; I remembered the fate de- 
nounced for me, even by my tendereft 
and moft indulgent friend, — To dif- 
« folve in dreams of pleafure, to foftes 
“in luxurious indolence, belongs not 
“ to the deftitute orphan, whom fazer 
duties urge to more magnanimous ex 
*€ ertions;” I ftifled the yearnings 
an enervating tenderneſs, and fought "° 
brace 
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brace to its higheft tone the vigour of 
my mind. My efforts, ftrenuous and 
unremitting, were not wholly fruitlefs. 


Two days previous to that appointed 
for my departure, as bufied, towards the 
clofe of evening, in arranging my little 
bouſchold and taking an inventory of 
my effects, my attention was fudden- 
ly arreſted by 2 confuſed noife in the 
paſſage, as of one contending for en- 
trance. An old and faithful fervant of 
my guardian’s, who had long ferved him 
in various capacities, feemed, in a tone 
of remonſtrance, to be oppofing fome 
perfon who vehemently endeavoured to 
force his way. The door of the room 
in which I was employed burfting open, 
a flight tremor agitated my fpirits on 
beholding Sir Peter Ofborne, who fud- 

D 2 denly 
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denly prefented himſelf to my fight 
On my rejection of his propofals to 
my patron, (propoſals, which, he con- 
ceived, had done me but too much ho- 
nour,) he had indignantly quitted the 
country, and refided principally in town, 
from whence, till this moment, I knew 
not of his return, Though not abſo- 
lutely inebriated, he appeared evidently 
flufhed with liquor: his complexion was 
heightened, while fire feemed to flah 
from his eyes, as he abruptly accofted 
me. 


Behold,” faid he, “ the man whole 
“ ardent and generous tendernefs 70 
„ repaid with diſdain, yet who returas 
to prove to you his fincerity, to fupply 
eto you the friend and protector you 


have loft. Mr. Raymond, I under- 
ct ſtand, 
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“ fland, is no more: whether from ne- 
“ gligence or inability, he has, I find 
“ with concern, left you in circumftan- 
“ ces little fuited to your merits or to 
“ the delicacy of your fex and educa- 
tion: added to which, the unfortu- 
r nate events connected with your birth 
* will, I fear, give to your fituation 
“ peculiar difadvantages. Allow me, 
“t then, to be your friend, to recom- 
“ penfe you for the injuſtice of fortune, 
“and to pour into your lap thofe trea- 
ee fures n 


And by what authority, fir,” im- 
Patiently interrupting him, my face crim- 
foned over with indignation, “ do you 
“ prefume thus to addrefs me? 
Though unproteéted and deſtitute, my 
“ fpirit bends not to my humble for- 

D 3 te tunes. 
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tunes. This houfe is at prefent my 
“ aſylum: your prefence is equally un- 
“ expected and unwelcome: whatever 
e be my future deftination, be affured 
“ I will owe no obligation to a man 
* who confiders my misfortunes as 3 
“ privilege to inſult me, and who has 
“ proved himfelf alike deſtitute of hu- 
“ manity and of principle. I infift on 
“ your leaving me this moment: ! 
* have many affairs of importance to 
“ fele during my fhort ftay in the 
“ country; nor can I facrifice my time 


“ to an intrufion as impertinent as unfea- 
“ fonable.” 


Abafhed by the courage I aſſumed, 
the profligate man of faſhion ſhrunk back 
hefitating, vainly endeavouring, for fome 
moments, to rally his retreating fpirits: 

his 
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his eye funk under mine, while, ftam- 
mering, he eſſayed an incoherent apo- 
logy. 


“ Nothing can atone for your beha- 
“ viour: your late barbarous, unmanly 
conduct towards my friends has add- 
ed, to my diflike of your manners 
“and principles, averſion and horror. 
“ I will not liften to you; it is with 
“ impatience I bear you in my fight: 
“ I wanted not this new inſtance of 
“ your callous and inconfiderate na- 
ee ture.” 


Utterly difconcerted by the vehemence 
of my manner, after a few moments pauſe 
and à viſible ſtruggle, he precipitately 
Withdrew, 


D 4 On 
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On the enfuing morning, I received 
from him a long and contrite lettet, 
(of which I was betrayed into the Pe- 
ruſal by a ſuperſcription in a feigned 
hand,) alleging intoxication as an ex- 
cuſe for the abruptneſs of his behaviour 
the preceding evening; informing me- 
that Mr. Pelham, the father of my lo- 
ver, fcrupled not to fpeak freely among 
his acquaintance of the calamitous cir- 
cumftances attending my birth, of thé 
happy eſcape of his fon from my al- 
lurements, of the folly and imprudence 
of my late benefactor in beftowing upon 
me an education fo unfitted to my a 
my fituation, and pretenfions. To th“ 
he fubjoined, that Mr. William Pelham 
had returned, ſome weeks ſince, from 
the continent, where his brother fill re. 

maine 
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mained for the entire re-eftablifhment of 
his health; that, ſince his arrival, he 
had cheerfully acquieſced in a matrimo- 
nial engagement, contracted for him, du- 
ring his abfence, by his father, with the 
rich heirefs of a noble family; that, 
when he left town, the union was On 
the point of taking place, and was, pro- 
bably, by this time, completed. He 
Next adverted to, and enlarged upon, 
my friendleſs and deſtitute ſituation, of- 
fering me an ample eftablifhment to un- 
dertake the fuperintendence of his fa- 
mily, concluding with fome obfcure hints 
and menaces fhould his liberal inten- 
tions in my favour again ſuffer a de- 
feat, 


The intelligence conveyed to me by 


this letter affected me with poignant 
D 5 and 
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and complicated emotions, William was 
indeed of to me for ever! was about tO 
become the hufband of another! Ano- 
ther would be entitled to thofe endear- 
ments, thofe careſſes, the remembrance 
of which ftill melted my heart within 
me, and diffolved its boaſted firmnels 
in a tide of overwhelming foftnefs. J 
feemed anew compelled to refign him, 
compelled to abjure the fweet, though 
latent, hope, which, in deſpight of rea 
fon, and in the face of conviction, 

yet lurked within my bofom. Till this 
moment, I believed that I had renoun- 
ced him, that I had vanquiſhed my pa 
fion, that I was fuperior to the weak- 
nefs of fex and nature: deceitful 

flattering illufion! that, in the hour of 
trial, no longer availed me! The pang 
of jealoufy rent my heart; love, hatreds 


gich, 
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grief, pride, regret, refentment, defpair, 
by turns affailed it. In the anguith of 
my foul I abhorred exiftence, and curfed, 
in bitternefs of ſpirit, my wretched def- 
tiny. Caſting my eye once more ober 
the fatal ſcroll that had torn from mj 
finking heart its laft reed of hope, ab- 
horrence and difdain of the unworthy 
Writer, who thus barbaroufly inſulted my 
forrows, revived in my mind, and di- 
verted the tide of paffion, while I in- 
dignantly tore aſunder bis humiliating 
Propofals, returning them in a blank co- 
ver, without drigning a reply. 


On the enfuing morning, ſtifling in my 
bofom the anguifh which diftended it, 
and fuppreffing the fighs that ſtruggled 
to force their way, I refumed the prepa- 
“Fations for my departure, difcharging the 
D 6 old 
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old and faithful domeſtics of my deceaſed 
friend, whofe fervices I was no longer 
able to reward. We parted with mutual 
tears and regret, when I took my feat, 3t 
an carly hour, in a ftage-coach, for the 
metropolis. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


N OTHING worthy of relation oc- 
curred during my journey, till, at the 
laft ſtage, as we were about to quit the 
inn, a young woman genteelly dreſſed, 
With an engaging countenance and a foft 
infinuating addrefs, came out of an ad- 
joining room, inquiring if fhe could be 
accommodated with a vacant place to 
town, Being anfwered in the afirma- 
tive, the lightly ftepped into the coach, 
taking her feat befide me. During the 
Temainder of the way, fhe fought, by 
Aumberlefs obliging, officious attentions, 
to attract my regard. Imprefied by the 
ſeeming kindneſs of her manner, my 
heart, guilelefs and unſuſpecting, formed 

for 
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for focial affections, from which it had 
been fo deplorably cut off, gladly ex- 
panded itfelf to che delightful fympathies 
fo congenial to its feelings. As we 
drew near the place of our deſtination, 
remaining alone with my new compa- 
nion, our fellow-travellers having 8-7 
lighted, we entered into more frank 
and familiar converſation. She informed 
me that fhe was returning from the 
houfe of a relation, where fhe had paſſed 
ſome weeks; that ſhe expected her fa- 
ther's chariot to meet her at the inn 
where the coach put up; and that, 23 
I appeared to be a ſtranger to the town, 
fhe would, with great pleaſure, would 
I give her leave, fet me down at the 
houſe of my friends, if it was not very 
wide of St. James’s Street, in which the 
reſided, while, by this means, fhe ſhould 

gratify 
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gratify herſelf, by enjoying, a little long- 
er, the pleafure of my converfation. 1 
hefitated, fighed, and, while I declined 
her obliging offer, at length ingenvoufly 
confeſſed my forlorn and friendlefs fitu- 
ation, and my uncertainty of the recep- 
tion I might meet with in the. family 
to which I was furnithed with creden- 
tials by my deceafed guardian, but to 
whom I was perfonally a ftranger. She 
feemed to be affected by my arief 
narrative, affuring me, in cafe of the 
failure of my prefent plan, I might de- 
Pend upon her intereft in my favour in 
the circle of her connections, which was 
extenſive, fo much had my appearance 
and manners prepoſſeſſed her. I ex- 
Preſſed, in return, in lively terms, my 
Srateful ſenſe of her kindnefs. 
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On our arrival at the inn, we found 

a plain, but faſhionable, chariot in wait- 
ing, into which my companion ſtepped, 
at the ſame time giving a commiſſion to 
her ſervant to procure for me a hack- 
ney- coach, and to affift in removing into 
it my little baggage. This was quickly 
accomplifhed, when I took leave of the 
obliging ſtranger with a profuſion of ac- 
knowledgements, and, having given her 
my addrefs, received from her an aflu- 
rance that fhe would take an early op- 
portunity of calling on me to learn the 
reſult of my application. We ſeparated 
with mutual profeſſions of good vill, 
when I was rapidly conveyed through 
the tumultuous city, my attention dif- 
tracted by the novelty and variety of 
the ſcene. After paffing through feveral 
ſtreets 
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ftrcets and turnings, the coach fuddenly 
ftopped before a large and handfome 
houfe, at the weft end of the town. A 
fervant in livery came to the door to 
anfwer my inquiries, by whom I was 
informed, that the family I named in- 
deed refided there, but were at prefent 
from home. He added, obferving my 
Perplexity and difappointment, that, would 
I be pleafed to alight and wait their re- 
turn, I fhould certainly fee them in the 
Courfe of the evening. Perceiving no 
other alternative, to this propofal I was 
Compelled to accede. Having alighted, 
I followed the fervant into a ſpacious 
drawing-room, where I waited feve- 
ral hours with an anxious, palpitating, 
heart, 


My 
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My ſolicitude increafed as the night 
fhut in, and my mind, though I knew 
not why, for the firft time mifgave me: 
Refrefhments. were, from time to time, 
ufficiouſſy offered me by the fervants 
who paſſed frequently, on various pre- 
tences, with a leering curiofity in their 
features, in and out of the apartment. 
In vain I endeavoured to rally my fpi- 
rits, over which an unconquerable de- 
Preffion ftole. The fatigue of my jour- 
ney, the preceding exhauſtion of my 
mind, the multiplicity of objects that 
had paffed before me, combined to dif- 
order my faculties; a heavy torpor gra- 
dually overwhelmed me. I had fallen 
into a fpecies of rêverie or uneafy flum- 
ber, when, near midnight, I was rouſed 
by a loud and reiterated peal on the 

knocker 
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knocker of the door. Before I had 
time to recover from the difcompofure 
Occafioned by founds fo novel and a- 
larming, the door of the apartment in 
Which I was fitting being fuddenly thrown 
Open, I beheld, with equal terror and 
furprife, Sir Peter Ofborne enter, with 
an air of eaſy familiarity, as if maſter 
Of the houfe, preceded by a fervant bear- 
ing additional lights. My powers were 
for an inftant ſuſpended, as I gazed wild- 
ly upon an apparition thus terrible and 
unexpected. The fervant having quit- 
ted the room, I was accofted by Sir 
Peter with an air affectedly reſpectful 
and deprecating, while he attempted to 
take my ftruggling hand. 


What mean you?” faid I, half breath- 


lefs with indignation and aſtoniſhment. 
« Where 
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Where am I? How came you here? 
„Oh God!” clafping my hands and 
{peaking yet more vehemently, “ I 
“ doubt, I fear, I am betrayed!” 


Be pacified, my deareſt Mary! Do 
not complain of an innocent artifice 
“ that has for its end your benefit, and 
which nothing but your extreme ig- 
“ norance of the world, of the perils of 
“ your own fituation, and your roman- 
te tic predilection for a man whe con- 
* temns you, could have rendered ne- 
“‘ceffary. I will freely confefs thst 
your perverfenefs and pride have fti- 
“ mulated me to a ſtratagem, the oc. 
“ cafion for which humbles me. Born 
to fortune, brought up in indulgences 
and accuſtomed to command, my 
“ temper and my wifhes ill brook con 

cc trol 
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trol. When, with lavith fondnefs, I 
“ would have elevated you to a ftation 
“ by which the vanity and ambition of 
ee half your fex would have been daz- 
“ zled, you repaid my liberality with 
“ coldnefs and difdain, and retorted the 
“ bitter complaints of difappointed paf- 
“ fon with haughty defiance.. You may 
“ perceive I know not how to court in 
“ gentle blandifhment, yet ftill you are 
“ the fovereign of my heart: myfelf, 
“ my houfe, my fortune, are at your 
command]; the ſtudy of my life ſhall 


o> 


* be to invent new pleafures ——— 


% No more,” faid I impatiently, en- 
deavouring to ruth paft him, while he 
forcibly detained me; I will not be 
“ thus conftrained ; you have no autho- 

ce tity 
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ce 


I, 


rity to conftrain me; I will go this 
moment.” 


“ Whither would you go? What 
madneſs influences you? Recollect 
the time of night, your ignorance of 
the town. In avoiding fancied evils, 
the fiction of a romantic imagina- 
tion, would you rufh on certain de- 


ftruétion ?” 
* care not! Let me go! I will g0; 
I will not be thus detained!” repeated 


with frantic violence. 


He rang the bell, fill grafping my 


hands in his, while I contended vehe- 
mently to free myſelf. 


“ Tell 
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Tell Catharine to come here,” faid 
he, to a fervant who appeared at the 
door. Ina few moments, a young wo- 
man, gaily, but loofely, dreſſed, with a 
pert and bold aſpect, entered. Con- 
e duct this lady to the chamber pre- 
e pared for her,” continued he, “ and 
“ give her every attendance and accom- 
** modation which fhe requires.” Then, 
turning towards me, he entreated me to 
be calm, fwearing folemnly that I ſhould 
fuffer no other inconvenience or injury 
than a gentle reftraint for a few days, 
to afford him an opportunity of urging 
thofe arguments and perfiafions, which, 
he trufted, when I had given them due 
Confideration, would not fail of produ- 
cing their effect, and of fecuring our mu- 


tual happinefs, 
I 
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I made no reply; but, perceiving far- 
ther refiftance at prefent vain, ſilentiy 
followed my conduétrefs, my heart burſt- 
ing with rage and grief, up another ftair- 
cafe, to a back-chamber elegantly. fur- 
nifhed, with a dreſſing-rœm adjoining; 
where, having made a fruitlefs effort to 
move the feelings, or tamper with the 
fidelity, of my attendant, I was left, ha- 
ving refufed to accept her fervices, to 
my repoſe. The night was far fpent: 
Catharine, on quitting the chamber, 
locked the door on the outfide, taking 
with her the key. Opening the fhut- 
ters, I attempted to raiſe the fafh, but 
without ſucceſs; the windows appeared 
to have been recently faſtened down. 
The moon, which was then near the 
full, thone brightly, and difcovered to 

me 
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me a large paved yard, furrounded wich 
out-houfes and ftabling All hope of 
eſcape being thus cut off, after boking 
my door on the inſide, I threw my- 
felf, in my clothes, on a fofa in the 
dreffing-room, where, overcome by ex- 
ceſſire laffitude, I paſſed foveral hours in 
broken unquiet flumbers. 


Eight days elapfed, that afforded to my 
fituation but little variety, on each of 
which I was perfecuted by new impor- 
tunities and inſults. I had hitherto pre- 
ferved myſelf from perfonal indignity 5 
but, while the ſpirit and courage I la- 
boured to aſſume appeared to check the 
audacity of my prefumptuous hoft, I yet 
Perceived, but too evidently, the diffi- 
cuky with which his haughty impetuous 
Temper fubmitted to reftraint. 1 had, 

Vou, II. E during 
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during this interval, made feveral in- 
effectual efforts to liberate myſelf: worn 
by anxiety, indignation, grief, and watch- 
ing, (for, I had taken no other reft fince 
my captivity than fhort interrupted flum- 
bers on the fofa,) my ftrength and my for- 
titude became almoſt exhaufted; a flow 
fever preyed upon me. 


On the ninth day of my confinement, 
an unufual confufion in the houfe excited 
my attention, when I learnt, on inquiry» 
from Catharine, who was almoft my con- 
ftant companion, that preparations were 
making for the entertainment of a large 
company of gentlemen, whom her maf- 
ter had invited to partake of a grand 
dinner, in compliment to a friend who 
had but recently returned from a foreign 


tour. Reflecting upon this intelligence, 
1 
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T determined, if, in the confufion of the 
day, I fhould not be able to elude the 
Vigilance of the fpies fet over my con- 
duct, and effect my efcape; to endea- 
Vour, on fome pretence, to quit my 
apartments; to force my way into the 
dining-room, and boldly claim the pro- 
tection of the company. The more I 
Confidered this project the more praĝti- 
Cable it appeared to my inexperienced 
mind, 


Hour after hour paſſed by, while I 
fruitlefily fought an opportunity of ef- 
fedting my delign. It was near mid- 
night, when, fretted by the tormenting 
afliduities of my attendant, who had 
brought into my chamber a variety of 
dainties, of which the importuned me to 
Partake, and, on my refufal, devoured 

E2 with 
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with greedinefs, that, pretending feep» 
with a view of relieving myfelf from 
her inceffant volubility, I had the fatif- 
faction of obferving her, (parched with 
thirſt from her intemperance, and be- 
lieving herfelf unperceived,) from time 
to time, fwallowing copious draughts of 
Burgundy, from which fhe prefently be- 
came completely intoxicated, and fell 
into a heavy fleep. My heart. beat 
quick, as, with trembling fingers, I drew 
from her pocket the key of my cham- 
ber, and, unlocking the door, with light 
ſteps ftole foftly down the ftair-cafe. 


As I drew near the ſcene of fefti- 
vity, the Bacchanalian ſhouts, the roar 
of diffolute mirth, burſts of laughter, 
and boiſterous exclamations, ſuſpended 
my fteps, and congealed my blood with 

terror. 
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terror. My purpofes were in an ine 
ftant blafted; but, the next moment, 
rallying my ſpirits, I determined to ruth 
pat the dining rcom, and make one 
defperate effort to gain the ftreet. I had 
roceeded but a few paces, when a con- 
fuled noife among the guefts, as if in 
Motion, obliged me to haften back pre- 
Cipitately. I had {carcely gained the ſtair- 
cafe, when the door of the dining- parlour 
Rew open, and the company failied tu- 
Multuoufly forth. As I reached the firft 
landing - place, the found of footſteps 
from above, as of feveral perfons de- 
{cending, cut off my retreat. Diſtract- 
ed and perplexed, I iuſhed into an open 
chamber, to conceal myſelf while they 
paſſed, liſtening in breathleſs apprehen- 
fion. Some perfons appeared to be talk - 
ing in the paſſage: I retreated farther 
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into the room, and gained a {mall dref- 
fing-clofet, when, after a few minutes 
the founds that had alarmed me having 
fuddenly. ceafed, I was about to quit 
the clofet and regain my apartment 
At this inftant, a light gleamed under 
the door: haty ſootſteps croſſed the 
chamber, and the dreaded voice of Sif 
Peter Ofborne, as fpeaking to his fer- 
vant, broke upon my ear. I attempt- 
ed. to fhriek; but, overcome with the 
Variety of emotions by which I had been 
agitated, I uttered only a deep groan, 
and funk powerlefs on the floor; con- 
founded, ſtunned, as it were, in a ftate 
of confternation, that, without depriving 
me of my faculties, feemed utterly to 
fufpend them. From this unaccounts- 
ble ftupor, this lethargy of the ſenſes, 
I was roufed by the entrance of 
vi 
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vile Ofborne. My appearance in his 
chamber, alike unexpected and extra- 
Ordinary, — the hour, the folitude, — 
my defencekfs fituation, — my confu- 
fion, my terror, — my previous ex- 
hauftion, — the anxiety and fatigue 1 
had ſuſtained during the pat week, — 
his native impetuofity, heightened by 
recent ſcenes of riot and feftivity, by 
ſurpriſe, by pride, by reſiſtance. — come 
bined to effect my ruin. Deaf to my 
remonſtrances, to my fupplications, — 
Tegardle(s of my tears, my rage, my 
defpair, — his callous heart, his furious 
and uncontrollable vehemence. 
Oa! that I could for ever blot from my 
remembrance, — oh! that I could con- 
Ceal from myfelf, — what, rendered def- 
Perate, I no longer care to hide from the 


World! I ſuffered a brutal violation. 
E4 For 
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For feveral fucceeding days, a fuc- 
ceſſion of faintiny-fits alarmed the wretch 
to whofe barbarous purpofes I had fallea 
a victim, till, at length, after repeated 
meſſages and entreaties to be heard, he 
forced himfelf into my prefence, depre- 
cated my anger, and befought my for- 
giveneſs for an outrage, which, he fwore 
vehemently, had not been premeditated, 
but was the mere reſult of accident and 
a temporary effervefcence of fpirits. In- 
dignation re- animated my defponding 
mind, and invigorated my frame, as he 
proceeded to attribute to my feverity 
and fcorn the deſperate meaſures into 
which he had been betrayed, and which, 
he folemnly affured me, he was far fro™ 

attempting 
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attempting to juſtify; yet, ſince the paſt 
could not be recalled, my own good 
fenfe and prudence, he truſted, would 
lead me to attend to and to confider the 
beft means of future reparation. 


„ O God!” exclaimed I, averting 
my head impatiently and wringing my 
hands in indignant agony, “ O God, 
“ give me patience! — What repara- 
tion canft thou, dareſt thou, to pro- 
 pofe? — I demand my liberty this 
“moment; I infift upon being fuf- 
“ fered to depart. No one has a right 
“ to control me. I will appeal to the 
“ tribunal of my country; I will boldly 
“ chim the protection of its laws, to 
“ which thou art already amenable. — 
e Think not, by feeble reftraints, to 


fetter the body when the mind is de- 
E 5 s termined 
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“ termined and free. I afk no mercy 3 
for, bowels of compaffion, I knows 
* to my coft, thou haft none; but É- 
“ berty, the common right of a bu- 
“ man being to whofe charge no of- 
“ fence can be alleged, (yet what rights, 
* cruel violator! haft thou reſpected 7) 
“ I once more demand, which ta re- 
* fufe me be at thy peril I will go. 
Who dares oppoſe me?” exclaimed b 
attempting to ruth paft him, ſtamping 
with rage, and tearing my hair with 
anguiſh, as he ſtruggled to withhold 
me. 


“ For heaven’s fake! for your ow? 
s fake! dear, violent, girl!” faid the 
barbarous ruffian, < hear me! I ask 
“only five minutes audience, and J 
* fwear by my Maker you ſhall then go 

« whither- 
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 whither-foever you pleaſe, and no one 
r fhall prevent or oppoſe you.” 


* Speak, then; fpeak quickly; whule 

“ I have temper, while I have pa- 
tence, while I have fenfe, to bear 
te you.” 


To whom and where would you 
* go, foolifh and unhappy girl? — Let 
“ not paffion and woman’s vengeance 
blind you to the perils of your f- 
* tation! — I dare not deceive yous 
“ the meafures I have been partly dri- 
ven and partly betrayed into, from 
“ which, upon my foul, had I not hoped 
“© better iſſue, ſhould never have been 
put in pradtice, have, I fear, already 
“ irretrievably injured your reputation. 
„My fervants, I find, have been in- 

E6 a gifcreets 
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ce 


difcreet ; your romantic lamentations 
for the confequences of an accident, 
which a prudent filence might have 
ſuppreſſed, have excited the atten- 
tion of the houfe, and the prattling 
rafcals, with the goffips of your own 
fex, have put their own conſtruction 
on the chance that threw you into 
my arms, and have already made us 
the theme of the neighbourhood. T° 
what purpoſe, then, thefe pathetic 
appeals and unavailing recriminations? 
What will you do with the freedom 
for which you fo vehemently con- 
tend? — Your beauty and unpro- 
tected fituation may, perhaps, but ftill 
farther provoke the lawleſs attempts 
of our fex and oppofe the fympathy 
of your own. No one, I doubt, wil 
now receive you in the capacity in 

ce which 
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which you had propofed to offer your- 
felf, even were it more worthy of 
you; fuch are the ftupid prejudices 
of the world. What is called, in your 
fex, honour and character, can, I fear, 
never be reſtored to you; nor will 
any affeverations or future watchful- 
nefs (to adopt the cant of policy 
and ſuperſtition) obliterate the ftain. 
Who will credit the tale you mean 
to tell? What teftimony or witneſſes 
Can you produce that will not make 
againft you? Where are your refour- 
Ces to ſuſtain the vexations and de- 
lay of a fuit of law, which you wildly 
threaten? Who would fupport you 
againſt my wealth and influence? How 
would your delicacy ſhrink from the 
idea of becoming, in open court, the 
fport of ribaldry, the theme of ob- 

te ſcene 
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“<. fcene jefters ?? — I fhuddered, groan- 
ed, and put my hand to my forehead: 
my brain feemed on fire, — “ Sim- 
“ ple girl! how impotent, then, is your 
“ rage! how weak your menaces! yet 
“ how charming your fimplicity! — 
“ Be pacified! be wife! Accept my 
“ honeft contrition and the affluence I 
offer; reign uncontrolled miftrefs of 
“ my fortune as of my heart.” 


Think not, inhuman man, though 
ee diſgraced in the eye of a misjudging 
“ world, think not that I am yet hum- 
“ bled to your purpoſe. My honours 
“ fay you, can never be reftored to me? 
„Oh, "tis falfe! ‘tis bafe as barbarous! 
“* Its luftre, which you have fought to 
“ obfcure, will break out, in your de- 
“ fpight, from the temporary cloud 

« which 
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“ which envelopes it, with undiminithed 
“ brighmefs, My ſpirit, fuperior to 
“ perfonal injury, rifes above the ſenſe 
of its wrongs, and utterly contemns 
“ you! I fpurn the wealth you offer, 
“the curfed price of innocence and 
principle, and will feck, by honeſt la- 
“€ bour, the bread of independence. You 
have affiGed, but you cannot debaſe 
“me; my deteftation of your odious 
“ qualities, though intenfe, is fill infe- 
“ rior to my contempt and fcorn: yes, 
from my very foul, I defy and deſpiſe 
“you! The refpe& of the world, the 
“love of my fellow-beings, once my 
pride and boaft, my incentive to every 
“ laudable action, I am content to reſign, 
S if it be indeed true,” weeping bit- 
terly, «that, without crime or wilfulneds, 
“ I muft forfeit thefe envied diftinétions. 
“To 


ee 
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In fome obfcure retreat, far from the 
world and its unmerited fcorn, un- 
known, unbeloved, cut off from hu- 
man fympathy, I will wear out in ho- 
neft indigence the remnant of my 
wretched days: I will fink into the 
grave, folaced only by the approbation 
of my own heart; a heart, that, till it 
knew you, knew neither fhame nor 
forrow.” 


“ Go, then, perverfe as obdurate! 
Go,” faid the callous Ofborne, in- 


cenfed and mortified, c wherefoever you 


cc 
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chooſe. Try the world, in which you 
are ſo bent upon adventuring: your 
heroic fentiments will, I ſuſpect, prove 
but a feeble fupport. When you can 
defcend from thefe altitudes to com- 


“ mon life and feelings, remember that 


« in 
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“ in me, notwithftanding your violence 
“ and obftinacy, you may ever claim a 
t friend.” 


Saying which, he held open the door, 
Whifpering to his fervant as I ran, or rā- 


‘ther flew, through the paſſages, panting 


and breathlefs, into the ſtreet. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Ir was towards the duſk of evening. 1 
proceeded rapidly on, through many 
ſtreets and turnings, unconſcious to the 
pafling objects, unknowing whither 1 
went, carelefs of the future, without 
lodging, without plan or purpoſe, friend- 
leſs and unknown, when I was rouſed 
from this oblivion of my wants and mi- 
feries by a voice that thrilled through my 
heart, recalling, as by enchantment, MY 
wandering faculties, and awakening me 
to keen and fudden recollection. 


Mary! Mary Raymond! — Good 
God!] can it be? is it poffible ?” ex- 
claimed William Pelham, as he fnatched 

my 
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my hand, and, with his left arm encir- 
5 fupported my fainting 


I was in a loofe undrefs, my head un- 
covered, my long diſhevelled hair float- 
ing over my fhoulders in wild diforder, 
my looks wan and haggard, my eyes un- 
fettled and frenzied, 


“t Whence this cruel diforder, this for- 
“ lorn and terrible appearance? where 
“is your guardian? when did you leave 
“the country? how came you thus? 
“ what difater has befallen you?” were 
the fucceffive interrogations of Mr. Pel- 
ham, to which I attentively liſtened, 
without feeming to comprehend cither, 
their nature or meaning. An open ho- 


tel flood near the fpot of our rencontre, 
into 
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into which I paffively fuffered myſelf 
to be led. Retiring to an inner apart- 
ment, I funk half lifeleſs on a fofa. At 
the folicitation of my lover, I attempted, 
but in vain, to ſwallow a cordial, which, 
having called for on our entrance, he 
raifed to my parched lips. Perceiving 
my fruitleſs efforts, he defifted from im- 
portuning me, and, (placing it on 2 
table,) returning, {cated himſelf beſide 
me, fuftaining me in his arms, and reft- 
ing on his boſom my throbbing head. 
As in murmurs of tender ſympathy he 
gently ſoothed me, the perturbation of 
my ſpirits gradually ſubſided. The be- 
loved accents of a voice affociated with 
fo many endearing recollections, fo many 
powerful emotions, lulled every ftormy 
paffion, as by enchantment, to repoſe. 
Sheltered in the arms of William, lean- 

ing 
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ing on his breaſt, preſſed to his heart, 
ſoothed by his tendernefs, the painful 
fenfe of my misfortunes, of my wrongs, 
ſeemed as on a fudden obliterated. I 
felt guarded as by a talifman, encom- 
Paſſed in a magic circle, through which 
neither danger could aſſail nor forrow 
Pierce me. Abſorbed in the prefent, 
the paft and the future were, for a pe- 
nod, alike forgotten. My foul, formed 
for dove, felt, in that exquifite moment, 
its ſenſibilities, infinite, exhauſtleſs — 
My tears flowed, without effort, in co- 
Pious ftreams, foft, balmy, delicious: 
they relieved my burning brain and burſt- 
ing heart: a calmnefs like that of fmiling 
Infancy ftole over my fpirits and hufhed 
them into peace. It was long ere, in 
reply to the eager queftions of my lo- 
ver, I could give him a connected, co- 

herent, 
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herent, reply. I faw him, — I heard 
him; — I felt his careffes: — it was 
enough! my heart refted fatisfied! — 
But it was not thus with William; be 
repeated impatiently his inquiries again 
and again. J attempted, but in vail, 
to fatisfy his eager interrogatories: the 
temporary and deceitful calm I had ex- 
perienced quickly gave place to con- 
vulfive fhiverings, that ran along my 
nerves, while pangs darted through m/ 
temples. I heard the voice of William, 
as he continued to ſpeak, as at an im- 
menfe diftance, his beloved form faded 
from my fight: unufual founds rang in 
my ears, my thoughts became involved 
in horror and confufion, my head feemed 
a weight which I vainly attempted © 
take. 


Three 
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Three weeks that followed were a 
blank in my exiftence; yet I had in- 
tervals of reflection, dark and dreadful. 
Imaginary terrors, broken recollections, 
ſtrange phantoms, wild and wandering 
thoughts, haraſſed and perfecuted me. 
In fome of thele terrible moments, the 
Vifionary form of my wretched mother 
feemed to fit before me. One mo- 
ment, methought I beheld her in the 
arms of her feducer, revelling in licen- 
tious pleafure; the next, I faw her hag- 
gard, intoxicated, ſelf- abandoned, join- 
ing in the midnight riot; and, in an 
inftant, as the fantaſtic ſeene ſhifted, co- 
vered with blood, accuſed of murder, 
thricking in horrible deſpair, dragged to 
the ſcaffold, finking beneath the hand 


of the executioner! Then, all palid and 
ghaftly, 
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ghaftly, with clafped hands, ſtreaming 
eyes, and agonizing earneſtneſs, the feem- 
ed to urge me to take example from her 
fate! Her dying groans and reiterated 
warnings, in low, tremulous accents, con- 
tinued to vibrate on my ear: they be- 
came fainter and fainter, when methought 
I ruthed forward to clafp my hapleſs pa- 
rent in a laft embrace. I beheld the 
convulfive pangs, the gafpings, the ftrug- 
gles, the diſtortions of death. — Starticg 
from theſe terrific viſions, wildly ſhriek- 
ing, my heart palpitating, panting ſor 
breath, I fought to recall my wandering 
reaſon, while cold dews hung upon my 
temples, and univerfal tremblings fhook 
my frame. Thefe vifionary terrors ſub- 
fided by degrees, while the native vi- 
gour of my conſtitution at length g 
dually triumphed over the fhock it had 

| fuftained- 
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fuftained. A heavy, torpid, infenfibilicy 
fucceeded to the violence of delirium, 
from which, after many hours, I reco- 
vered, as from a frightful dream, to re- 
Collection and fanity. 


Mr. Pelham had, with unremitting af- 
fiduity, watched every turn of my difor- 
der, and called in to my aid all that 
medical {kill could devife. He conti- 
hued daily, as I flowly recovered, to 
vifit me, yet methought, amidſt the l- 
vim tendemefs with which he treated 
me, I could perceive in his eyes an Cx- 
Preffion of confufion, referve, and per- 
Plexity. During the ſucceſſion of cala- 
Mitous events that had fo rapidly fuc- 
Ceeded to each other, I had either loft 
or been robbed of, without the poffi- 
bility of tracing by what means, the lite 

Vor. II. F the 
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tle property bequeathed to me by my 
guardian. This difcovery occafioned me 
new vexation: I reflected on the pecu- 
niary obligations that, from the expenſes 
attending my illneſs, I muſt already have 
incurred to Mr. Pelham, which, joined 
with his equivocal, myfterious behaviour, 
ſenſibly embarraſſed and affficted me. I 
determined no longer to defer the ex- 
planation of my fituation; an explana- 
tion which every hour rendered more 
indifpenfable, and which my lover hi- 
therto, in confideration as it feemed of my 
yet unaſſured health, had, fince the firſt 
evening of our meeting, forborn to urge. 


Having, by every previous effort, 
fought to nerve my ſpirits for the oc- 
cafion, I at length entered with earneft- 
refs and folemnity on the cruel detail, 


J 
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I fpoke in brief of the events which had 
fucceeded to our feparation ; of the death 
of my patrons my purpoſe in coming 
to London; the confequences that had 
enfued; when, betrayed, violated, de- 
fpoiled I knew not how of my pro- 
perty, without friends or character, with- 
out other fupport than conſcious rectitude 
and a ſpirit unyielding, I found myſelf 
thrown upon the world, a miſerable and 
ſolitary outcaft. J carefully avoided the 
name of the man to whom ] owed my 
misfortunes, or repeating any circum- 
ftance which might lead to the detec- 
tion : to fuffer in the opinion of Wiliam 
was lefs painful than to endanger his fafe- 
ty. He liftened to me with {trong and 
apparent emotion, broke in upon my nar- 
rative with bitter imprecations, traverſed 
the room with furious and unequal fteps, 

F 2 gnawed 
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gnawed his lip as in anguifh, ftruck his 
forehead, diſcovering various fymptoms 
of remorfe, rage, and anguiſh. 


e It is now,” faid he vehemently, 
that I ſuffer for my accurfed cru- 
« elty and folly! It is to me origi- 
e nally that you owe your fufferings! 
“ Barbarian, fool, that I was! equally 
e criminal and weak, to ſport with the 
etc feelings, to contemn the heart, to rifk 
ee the lofs, of fuch a woman! How 
“ can I hope forgiveneſs for the paft? 
“ and yet, without it, I feel the future 
** muſt be intolerable.” — He went on 
to confefs, in broken and interrupted lan- 
guage, that, new to the world, its al- 
lurements, its pleafures, on his firft af- 
rival in Paris, he forgot, in its faſcina- 
tions, the reſpect due to himſelf, to 

virtue, 
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virtue, to the facred obligations he had 
voluntarily incurred; that, in a career 
of diſſipation and expenſe, be had, in 
che courſe of his tour, involved him- 
felf in embarraſſments, which impelled 
him, on his return, to lend a too Com- 
pliant ear to the ambitious projects of 
his father. * Yet think not, my be- 
loved girl, added he paffionately, 
“ that your image was ever effaced 
“ from my heart! Oh no! in the midt 
«e of its wanderings, that dear and lovely 
e image perpetually returned, innocent, 
ic affectionate, artleſs, — returned as in 
«t the firit days of love and guilelefs 
youth, — and, for a moment, co 
“ pelled me to loathe the follies for 
« which I had lavithly bartered plea- 
« ſures fo ineffably fuperior. On my 
e arrival in my native country, in) firſt 

F 3 « inquiries 
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* inquiries were after. the virtuous and 
“amiable friends of my youth. Of 
“ the death of Mr. Raymond, which 
“ muft have been purpofely concealed 
“ from me, I knew not till this night. 
“ A baronet, a man of fortune, it was 
“ rumoured, had made pretenſions to 
“he lovely Mary; pretenſions, the 
ſucceſs of which, I was informed, 
were univerfally credited. I felt that, 
“ by my own conduct, I had juftly 
“ forfeited my claims upon her heart. 
* What fhall I fay? The derangement 
“ of my affairs, the i importunity of my 
“ father, influenced me to examine the 
“ advantages of an engagement cone 
“ tracted for me during my abfences 
* an engagement in which I was per- 
" fuaded the honour of my family was 
e implicated; and I, three weeks ſince, 
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. became the bufband of ano- 
“ ther I” 


He paufed: — I ftarted from his arms, 
in which I had unconfcioully fuffered 
him to enfold me: a bolt of ice ap- 
peared to fhoot through my quivering 
nerves, fucceeded by a burning heat 5 
a convulfive fhuddering hook my frame. 
In the reports of the profligacy and in- 
fidelity of my lover, however confirmed 
by his ſilence, I had never wholly con- 
fided: the convictions which, at one pe- 
riod, I ſeemed to derive from the in- 
formation of Sir Peter Ofborne, his fub- 
fequent baſeneſs had nealy cancelled : 
(ch, how flow is paffion to credit the 
tale that deſtroys its hopes!) on this 
full and fatal confirmation of their truth, 
a guh of reflections poured impetu- 

F 4 ouly 
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oufly upon my mind; my thoughts dart- 
ed backward, and, recoiling with rapi- 
dity, in the fame inftant, embraced the 
future, pointing out, as with a fun-beam, 
the only part which it now became me 
to act. Repelling refolutely the emo- 
tions that preſſed upon my heart, ſtrug- 
gling arduoufly with my feelings, I af- 
fumed by degrees an afpe& more digni- 
fied and compofed, when, turning my 
eye on my companion, I perceived that 
he attentively marked the changes in my 
features, while he waited with folicitude 
till the firft tumult of my thoughts had 
ſubſided. Obſerving my cold and indig” 
nant glance, he advanced towards me 
with an air reſpectful and timid, at- 
tempting to retake my reſiſting hand. 
Withdrawing it in a manner at once mild 
and firm, 

ce Thole 
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er Thoſe innocent teftimonies of af- 
tc foction, “ fid I, with an aſſumed re- 
folution, . which indulgent tenderneſs 
“ might yet allow to a lover beloved, 
« though wandering, become criminal 
e when yielded to one who has incurred 
e obligations which he cannot violate 
e with impunity, who has given claims 
© to another which honour and duty en- 
“ join him to fulfil” 


% Hear me, Mary! Drive me not 
to defpair! — Diſtinguiſn, I pray 
“t you, between the dictates of nature 
* and virtue and the faétitious relations 
* of fociety. By the former, infinitely 
more dear and facred, my foul is 
“ bound to you, the firft and only ob- 


u je& of its tendereft Sympathy: tO 
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the latter I am willing to grant all 
that can reafonably be demanded, all 
that was inferred by my engagement. 
In my nuptials, mutual convenience 
was the bond of union; affection was, 
on neither fide, either felt or pre- 
tended. Let the woman to whom I 
have given my hand enjoy, with my 
name and rank, the freedom and pri- 
vileges ſanctioned by the character of 
a wife; let her preſide over my fa- 
mily, at my table, in my houſe; let 
her be uncontrolled miſtreſs of my 
fortunes: thefe are her dues, and for 
thefe only is the folicitous: but juf- 
tice and gratitude alike require that 
my affetions ſhould be reftored to 
their dear original poſſeſſor, in whofe 


“ gentle boſom they have long yeamed 


to repoſe: it is by ber only that 4 
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© heart impteſſed with her image ca 
“© be reclaimed from its errors.” 


Think not, by this fophiftry, to fe- 
te duce my judgement : abandoned to 
* infamy and covered with name, vir- 
tue {till maintains her empire in my 
© bofom: it is vrine only that I love 
“ befer than William Pelbam ; and vir- 
“ tue warns me, in ſecking my Own 
“ gratification, to beware how I plant a 
“thorn in the bofom of another. While 
* uncertain of your engagements, while 
& malice or rumour only whifpered the 
© unwelcome tidings, while your owe 
“ conduct wore a doubtful appearances 
« while real and vifible obſtacles op- 
* pofed themſelves not to my truſting 
“ heart, while a bare pofsbility nourifhed 


© hope, a fecret conſciouſneſs of worth, 
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the credulity, the magic of affe&ion, 
the fanguine fpirit of youth and inex- 
perience, in defpight of appearances, 
of coldnefs, of neglect, of calamity, 
of difgrace, of accumulated evidence 
and increafing difficulty, ſtill ſuſtained 
me. Jealouſy, accident, abſence, mif- 
ſortune, had no power over à love 
like mine; conviction, juſtice only, 
could tear it from my heart. While 
I fhudder at the proſſigate motives 
upon which you have dared to form 
an union, — an union, that, difa- 
vowed by affection, threatens mifery 
in its moft hideous fhape, — yet, 
all deſtitute and forlorn as are my 
fortunes, all humbled and degraded 
my fituation, the woman whofe inno- 
Cence, whofe tendernefs, whofe worth 
you contemned, the hopes of whofe 
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youth you blafted, whofe maturer years 
* you have configned to regret, will not. 
« for the price of prefent pleafure, bar- 
e ter the principles which, amidft the 
* wreck of her proſpects, now confti- 
“ tute her only fupport. — Gol fulfil 
“ the obligations you have incurred! 
“ Fulfil your ſplendid deftiny! — Go! 
“ be profperous, be happy if yos can! 
leave me to my fate. With a mind, 
* a refolution, yet unimpaired, I do not, 
< indeed I do not, yield to deſpair. 


In vain my lover humbled himſelf 
before me; in vain he wept, entreated, 
remonſtrated, urged every argument which 
ingenuity, aided by paffion, could de- 
vife; painted, in vivid colouring, the 
evils that beſet me; adverted to the 


fate of my wretched mothers hinted 
that 
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that fociety would, with inexorable ma- 
lignity, hunt me from its privileges; 
thar, with a mind peerlefs and un- 
ftained, I ſhould yet fuffer all the pe- 
nalties of guilt, without poffible ap- 
peal or redrefs; that the confolations 
of a fpotlefs fame were for ever de- 
nied me; that the prejudices of the 
world, unrelenting to my fex, would 
oppoſe to all my efforts infuperable bar- 
riers; that ſorrow, contumely, defpair, 
would encompafs me on every fide ; that 
toils and ſnares would beſet my paths 
and inevitable deſtruction ultimately over- 
whelm me, 


“ Let it come then l': exclaimed 3 
with fervour; < Jet my ruin be com- 
“ plete! Difgrace, indigence, contempt 
“ while unmerited, I dare encounter, but 

« pot 
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ec not the cenfure of my own heart. Dif- 
<e honour, death itſelf, is a calamity lef 
«e infupportable than feff-reproach, Ar 
e midft the deftruétion of my hopes, 
© the wreck of my fortunes, of my 
ie fame, my ſpirit ftill triumphs in con- 
« ſcious rectitude ; nor would I, intoles 
«e rable as is the fenfe of my wrongs and 
of my griefs, exchange them for all 
te that guilty proſperity could beftow.”” 


èc Lovely, unfortunate, eatbufiafi !” ex- 
claimed my lover emphatically, while, 
with folded arms, he gazed tenderly and 
carneftly in my face, iy deim is ite 
deed fevere.” 


The {cene became too trying and paine 
ful; my exhauſted ſpirits imperioully de- 
manded repoſe. Complaining of indiſ- 

pofition 
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pofition and fatigue, I prevailed on Mr. 
Pelham to leave me, at a late hour, but 
not till he had forced upon me, for the 
relief of my prefent exigences, a ten- 
pound note, appointing to breakfaft with 
me at an early hour in the morning. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Falxr and exhauſted, I retired to my 
chamber, and threw myſelf upon the bed, 
from which, after a fhort and haraſſed 
number, I arofe, and, demanding Pen 
and paper, addreſſed myſelf to Mr. Pel- 
ham, 


e Tt is not without anguith,” faid J, 
“ that I refolve on feparating myſelf 
* from you; it would be temerity to 
expoſe myſelf to a renewal of the 
te preceding evening’s conflict. Attempt 
e not to trace my ftepss your ſearch 
would be vain, or productive only of 
mutual diftrefs. The path to which 
“ duty points I am determined to pur- 

se ſue 3 
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fue; nothing fhall divert my courfe; 
neither poverty nor fhame can appal 
me. I will at leaft have the glory 
of deferving, though I cannot com- 
mand, happinefs. The money I re- 
ceived from you laft night, with 2 
view to my prefent purpofe, to which 
it was indifpenfable, the firſt fruit of 
my labours ſhall repay you: for the 
expenfe attending my illnefs, I fear 
I muft be longer your debtor. — 
Farewell Tou have taught me, that 
to confide in the heart of man is to lay 


up ftores for ſorrow: heneeforth I reft 


it 


on myſell. „ Maxr.“ 


Having fealed my note and delivered 
in charge to a ſervant, I quitted the 


hotel at the dawn of day, and wandered 
to an obfcure and diftant part of the tan 


m 
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in ſearch of apartments fitted to my hume 
ble circumſtances, where I might con- 
ceal myſelf for a time, while I recruited 
my ftrength and fpirits. Entering a lit- 
tle fhop, invited by a bill pafted on the 
window, I inquired if, for a few days, 
I could be accommodated with a lodgings 
while I ſhrunk involuntarily from the 
ſhrewd features, curious glances, and 
harfh tones of its miſtreſs, who regarded 
my appearance with evident fufpicions 
nor was it till I had repeated my in- 
tention of remaining but a fhort time, 
and convinced her of my ability to 
difcharge any expenfe I fhould incur, 
that fhe conſented to treat with me. 


Having agreed for the hire of a {mall 
chamber on the fecond floor, with clean, 
but homely, furniture, I took poſſeſſion 

of 
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of my new apartment with a fatisfa&ion 
long unfelt: it ſeemed the firt ftep to- 
wards the independence after which my 
foul had panted. Taking a flight re- 
frethment, I retired to my bed, and, 
finking into a long and profound fleep, 
awoke not till the clofe of day. I arofe 
refrefhed and tranquil: a ferene con- 
ſeiouſneſs of duty pervading my bofom 
ftilled its repinings. I looked back- 
ward with complacency on a ſpotleſs life: 
the recollection of my misfortunes loft 
its poignancy when I reflected that by 
no prudence could they have been s- 
verted, nor couild any activity have ſerved 
to repel them. In no one inftance had I 
been wanting to myſelf, but, paſſive and 
helpleſs, à victim to circumſtances over 
which I had little power. 
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On the enfuing morning, I prepared 
myſelf to attend the lady to whom my 
deceaſed guardian had referred me: for- 
tunately I had yet preferved his intro- 
ductory letter, which I wore about me 
in a fmall Morocco cafe. Ignorant of 
the town, and dreading to be recog- 
nized, I engaged a hackney-coach, and 
arrived without accident at the place 
Of my deftination. After waiting near 
an hour in an anti-chamber, I was ad- 
mitted to the prefence of the lady. Her 
afpe& was referved, and her manners 
Cold and ſtately. She regarded me with 
fcrutinizing attention, and, having run 
her eye over the contents of the paper 
which I had prefented to her, obferved, 
that her hufband, who had formerly, the 
believed, had a great eſteem for my friend, 

was, 
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was, at prefent, out of town and indif- 
pofed: on his return, the would confult 
with him on the fubje& of my propo- 
fals. To which the added fome inqui- 
ries that regarded my accomplifhments 
and pretenfions; and, remarking the date 
of the letter, demanded the time of my 
guardian’s deceafe; where I had fince 
refided ; and why, in conformity to his 
apparent wifhes, my application had not 
been earlier, 


I felt a crimfon glow fuffufe my wan 
check, while I replied, that I had, in- 
deed, come to London immediately after 
my irreparable lofs, of which ] {pecified 
the time, but that various accidents, pare 
ticularly a ſevere indiſpoſition, from which 
Thad but recently recovered, had hitherto 
delayed my purpoſe. 

Obferving 
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Obferving me for fome minutes figni- 
ficantly, fhe afked my addrefs, which 
having prefented to her, fhe again in- 
quired, with a fagacious and felf-im- 
portant air, whether that had been my 
only place of refidence fince my arrival 
in town; to which I anfwered in the ne- 
gative; adding, while I trembled and 
faultered, that my ftory was a melan- 
choly one; that I had, on coming to 
London, been betrayed into the houfe 
of a profligate man of fortune, where I 
bad been detained and infuked; that, 
fince my efcape, I had been, for many 
weeks, confined to my chamber by a vi- 
olent fever, the confequence of the agi- 
tation [ had fuffered. 


cc This 
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* This is a very extraordinary ac- 
“ count,” replied fhe. * In what part 
of the town, pray, did this affair hap- 
pen and what was the name of the 
“ gentleman againft whom you bring 
“ fuch a fingular charge?“ 


A faint ficknefs at that moment over- 
ſpread my heart; I felt incapable of de- 
tailing particulars, at the recolleétion of 
which my very foul recoiled. I anfwered 
in brief, that, to the former part of her 
queftion, being a ſtranger in London, I 
Was unable to reply: to the latter I en- 
treated to be excufed, as mifchief might 
attend the diſcloſure. 


“ Have you fought any redrefs?” re- 
fumed fhe, after a minute’s paufe, “ for 
ec the 
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“ the injuries of which you complains 
“ you have not mentioned their extent, 
© but, from what you fem to imply. 
they may, poſſibly, if capable of proof, 
“ come under the cognizance of the 


« law.” 


« Alas, madam! where can an indi- 
e gent orphan, deftitute of friends and 
ee counfel, and unacquainted with legal 
“e forms, procure redreſs? 


Ad where were you, and how 
„ fupported, 1 fhould be glad to know, 
during the illnefs of which you {peak r 


I mentioned to her the lof of my 
property, of which, having been throwa 
among ſtrangere, I had, no doubt, been 
robbed; but that accident had Jed me, 
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in my diftrefs, in the way of a gentleman, 
formerly a pupil of my guardian’s, who 
had humanely miniftered to my neceffi- 
ties, and procured for me that aſſiſt- 
ance which my deplorable fituation re- 
quired, 


“ And am I Zf forbidden to afk 


“ the name of this charitable gentle- 
“ man?” 


“ His name, madam,” bluſhing and 
hefitating, „ is Pelham, the eldeft fon 
“ of the Hon. Mr. Pelham 3 but I owa 
El confefs — I could with not to be 
“ difcovered to him at prefent.” 


She fixed her eyes upon my glowing 
face, and there appeared in them a far- 
caftic and malicious expreffion, « Well,” 

continued 
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Continued fhe, “ your ftory is ſome what 
er ftrange, to be fure. I expect the re- 
“ turn of my hufband in a few days, 
* when we will take your cafe, which, at 
feaſt, ſeems to be fufficiently difaftrous, 
** into confideration.” 


1 gently and modeftly ventured to 
hint, that my acquirements would, I 
hoped, enable me to render myfelf ufe- 
ful; that it was not charity that I pre- 
fumed to folicit, but an introduction to 
fome reputable employment, by which 
I might be enabled to fupport myfelf, 
Without becoming burthenfome to any 
One, 


Gazing upon me with apparent fur- 
ptiſe, and with an expreffion half-infule- 
ing, Upon my word, young lady,” in 

G 2 an 
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an ironical tone of voice, * I meant not 
“ to wound your delicacy by an offer 
ee of charity; but the accomplifhments 
* of which you boaft, you will pleaſe 
er to recollect, remain yet to be proved, 
e unlefs, indeed, you rely for your re- 
e commendation on the merit of a very 
ce pretty face. 


An indignant fufh of a moment croſſed 
my cheek; but I remembered, that to 
conform ourfelves to our fituation, when 
inevitable, is true wifdom, and the emo- 
tion was tranfient: my reply, modeſt 
without fervility, appeared to mollify the 
lady’s kindling wrath, whom ] quitted» 
after receiving an affurance of hearing 
father from her in the courfe of the 
enſuing week. 
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I employed the interval in making 
ſome preparation for the expected change 
in my circumftances. In my precipi- 
tate efcape from the houfe of Sir Peter 
Ofborne, I had left behind me my lit- 
Ue wardrobe, which he knew not where 
to fend to me, even had it occurred to 
him, and of which I dared not attempt 
the refumption. My hofte&, who dealt 
in linen and other articles of apparel, 
gave me credit, at an exorbitant price, 
for what I found immediately requifite 5 
the ten pounds I had received from Mr. 
Pelham being already nearly exhauited 
by che expenſes of my board and lodging, 
which, to ſatisfy the ſcruples of my hoft- 
eſs, I had paid in advance. 


G 3 Having 
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Having completed my little prepara- 
tions, I waited, with fome degree of im- 
Patience, the expected ſummons, whens 
at the time appointed, a note was put 
into my hands to the following pur- 
Port: — That the lady on whom 1 had 
waited had made application to the elder 
Mr. Pelham, with a view of fubftantia- 
ting the truth of my narrative ; that her 
inquiries had proved but little ſatisfactory, 
tending to confirm the ſuſpicions my he- 
fitating manner had excited; that Mr. 
Pelham had heard (by what means it 
was not important to detail) of my re- 
fidence at the houfe of a libertine baro- 
net, the particulars of which were va- 
rioully reported, and not altogether to 
my honour; that my j/eduéfions of his 
fon, who had been fome weeks the huf- 

band 
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band of a lady of family and fortune, 
were {till more evident, and had incenfed 
him to a high degree; that I ftood in no 
relation to Mr. Raymond, though I had 
affumed his name; that my birth was 
infamous; that I had been foftered and 
educated by my patron from motives of 
charity. Thefe particulars, it was add- 
ed, were related folely from motives of 
juftice, and in anfwer to the queftions 
Propofed; alfo to prevent the probable 
mifchiefs which might enfue from the 
admiffion of a young woman of fuch a 
defcription into an innocent and refpecta- 
ble family. Some reflections and com- 
ments were fubjoined by the lady who 
tranfmitted to me theſe cruel calumnies, 
in a ſtyle and manner ſufficiently acrimo- 
nious, 
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O God! how terrible were the firſt 
indignant feelings that rent my heart on 
the perufal of this barbarous recital ! 
New to the werld, to its injuftice, the 
wrongs I had fuffered appeared to me 
as a dream, the reality of which was 
holy inconceivable. I penetrated not, 
at the inftant, into the extent of the evil 
to which I felt myſelf a helplefs, devo- 
ted victim. Panting, half-breathlefs with 
emotion, I flew to juftify my fame. Un- 
mindful of decorum, I hurried throvgh 
the ftreets with a difordered pace, rufhed 
into the heufe, and had, without quef- 
tion or Ceremony, proceeded half-way 
up the ſtair-caſe, towards the creffing- 
room in which I had before been ad- 
mitted to audience, when I found my- 


ſelf forcibly arrefted and pulled back. 
« My 
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„ My lady,” faid a man-fervant in 
a gay livery, who had followed me un- 
obferved, . is not at leiſure to receive 


€c co mpany.” 


For God's fake!” I exclaimed in 
a frantic tone, wringing my hands in 
impatient agony, “ for God’s fake, my 
“ good friend, lead me to your mif- 
* trefs!” 


“ My miſtreſs, repeated the fellow 
pertinacioufly, with airs of office, will 
* fee no one at prefent; the is going 
te out of town to my matter, who is 
“ dange.oufly ill, and fhe will not be 
“ broken in upon.” 


G 5 « Haves 
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“ Have pity,” involuntarily finking 
on my knees, “ oh, have pity upon a 
“ poor young creature, betrayed, ca- 
< lumniated, ruined!” 


Unable to fay more, my tottering 
limbs failed me; a mift overfpread my 
eyes; while, overpowered by the paf- 
fions that crowded tumultuoufly upon my 
heart, I funk into a fwoon, and fhould 
have fallen to the bottom of the ſtairs 
but for the fupport of the fervant with 
whom I had been contending, On re- 
covering my fenfes, I found myſelf in 
the hall, furrounded by the domeftics, of 
whom fome fheered and tittered, while 
others appeared to compaffionate my 
evident diſtreſs. Perceiving my hope 
of being admitted to their lady at pre- 

ö ſent 
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fent fruitlefs, I requeſted pen and paper, 
and, in a fhort addrefs, implored, in 
the facred names of juftice and huma- 
nity, only to be permitted to make my 
defence; adding, that I would call the 
enſuing day, at the fame hour, for that 
Purpofe. Having folded. fealed, and 
given my paper to a young woman, 
who appeared to regard me with fome 
degree of fympathy, and who engaged 
faithfully to deliver it to her miftrefs, 
I returned to my apartment, my fpi- 
Fits funk in a fearful defpondency- 


It was now that I felt all the horror 
of my deftiny. .O wretched and ill- 
te fated mother!” I exclaimed, in the 
bitternefs of my foul, while I wrung my 
hands with frenzied anguiſn, what ca- 
er lamities has thy frailty entailed upon 
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“ thy miferable offspring! Would to 
God thou badit never given me ex- 
“ ifene! Would to God thou hadit 
ſtrangled me at my birth!” — Daugh- 
ters of levity, reflect ere you give the 
reins to voluptuoufnefs, reflect on the 
conſequences in which ye are about to 


involve your innocent, devoted, off- 
ſpring! 


Early the next morning, I received 

a verbal meflage, by the young wo- 
man who bad taken charge of my 
note, importing, that Mrs. had, 
a few hours before, left town; that it 
Was not poffible for her to doubt that 
the principal facts alleged againſt me 
were true, and, as they affurded am- 
ple reaſon againſt my admittance into 
her family, fhe was not ſolicitous re- 
ſpecting 
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ſpecting the particulars ; that fhe had 
no inclination to expoſe herſelf to my 
vehemence; and that fhe was gone 
into the country to join her hufband, 
Whence her return was uncertain. 


This new inftance of injuftice opera- 
ted rather to mitigate than to increaſe 
my diftrefs ; I became familiarized, as it 
Were, to fuffering: exhaufted nature re- 
fufed to fupply the fources of grief, a tor- 
por ftole over my feelings, I fubmitted 
to undeferved injury with fullen refigna- 
tion, while my fpirit, confcious of its pu- 
tity, rofe with dignity fuperior to its 
Woes, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Tue ten pounds I had received from 
Mr. Pelham, which had been appropri- 
ated to my immediate and imperious 
wants, had, for fome time, been ex- 
hauſted. The fenfe of obligation, where 
I was compelled to withdraw my efteem, 
Prefied heavily upon my mind; added to 
which, I had incurred a fmall debt to 
my hoſteſs. As the tumult of paffion 
fubfided, I revolved in my thoughts va- 
rious plans for the fupport of a com- 
fortlefs exiftence. Among the recrea- 
tions of my youth, connected with my 
botanical ſtudies, had been the art of 
drawing and colouring plants and flow- 
ers, in the performance of which, di- 

rected 
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rected by my patron, I had acquired 
taſte and facility.: it was probable, J 
fought to perfuade myfelf, that I might 
convert what had been once my recrea- 
tion into a more important refource. I 
fallied out, in the hope of realizing this 
flattering ſuggeſtion. 


Without recommendation or introduc- 
tion, my firft day’s refearch was pro- 
ductive only of cold negatives and dif- 
couraging objections. Wounded, but 
not deſpairing, on the fecond morning 
my hopes revived, when the maſter of 
a print-fhop of a fhewy appearance, af- 
ter attentively confidering me for fome 
moments, and putting various queftions 
to me refpecting my {kill and prac- 
tice, agreed to make tial of my abi- 
lity and difpatch, I returned with my 

patterns 
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patterns to my humble lodging, with 
light fpirits and a beating heart, anti- 
Cipating the dignity of INDEPENDENCE- 
Stimulated by motives thus powerful, I 
ſurpaſſed the expectation of my employ- 
er; anew creation, blooming and vivid, 
rofe beneath my pencil: abandoning the 
models, and difdaining control, my fancy 
wantoned in luxurious varieties; every 
new effort brought an accefs of profit 
and of praife. I returned, with the pro- 
duce of my labours, in a blank cover, 
the ten pounds to Mr. Pelham, and paid 
off a part of my debt to my hoftes. 


My heart, for a time, while occu- 
pied by this purfuir, forgot, with its 
griefs, its focial propenfities, and I be- 
gan to tafte repofe, till, one morning, 
coming out of the houfe of my em- 

ployer, 
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ployer, I encountered on the threfhold 
a man who peered impertinently under 
my hat, and in whofe features I recol- 
lected, with terror, 2 favourite valet of 
Sir Peter Ofborne’s. I attempted, but 
it was 100 late, to conceal myſelf from 
him: I perceived he knew mei while, 
hurrying to my lodging; and turning my 
head on my entrance, I had the addi- 
tional vexation of obferving him, at 2 
little diftance, watching my fteps. It 
was fome hours before I recovered from 
the ſhock occafioned by this incident, 
but I at length began to perfuade myſelf 
that my alarm was groundleſs; that it 
was not likely, after fo long à period 
had elapſed, and after what I had already 
ſuffered, that any new machinations would 
be formed againſt me. 


At 
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At the expiration of three days, ha- 
ving completed my allotted tafk, and 
having been more than ordinarily atten- 
tive to the finifhing touches of a beauti- 
ful pair of fire- ſcreens, I carried home 
my work rather later than ufual. My 
employer, from commending my tafte 
and ingenuity in exaggerated expreſſions, 
fuddenly feized my hand, and, preſſing 
it gently, at the fame time leering in 
my face and tapping my glowing cheeks 
made an abrupt tranfition from the merit 
of my performance to the charms of mY 
perfon, on which he expatiated in terms 
{till warmer and more extravagant. I 
fhronk from his touch with a mixed fen- 


„ j e r 
fation of terror and diſguſt, and, turning 


from his arcent gaze, abruptly withdrew 
my hand from his, 


« What 
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e What is the matter with my charm- 
e ing girl?” faid he, in a voice odioufly 
whining and affected. 


Overcome by the recollections which 
crowded upon my mind, I was unable to 
reply; while, folding his arms round me, 
and muttering words of tendernefs in 
low and half-fuppreffed tones, he infi- 
dioufly drew me towards him. Indig- 
nation reftored my faculties; I broke 
from him, and burft into a flood of 
tears. 


« My dear little angel,” faid the in- 
fulting wretch, why this diſtreſs ? why 
© thefe pretty romantic airs? Sir Pe- 
“ ter Ofborne and Mr. Pelham found 
e lefs difficulty, I have a notion, with 
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“ my charmer. It is time you aba- 


“ ted a httle of this theatrical coy- 
“nefs.” 


Difengaging myfelf from his graſp, 
and rufhing from the room, I fiew 
through the fhop, and gained the ftreet. 
The precipitation of my efcape did not, 
however, fave me from hearing, as I 
paſſed, the ribaldry and cruel comments 
of the young men employed in the bu- 
finefs, by whom, in my flight, I was 


compelled to pafs. Regaining my apart- 


ment in an agony of paffion, I per- 
ceived that the fatal tale of my difgrace 
purfued and blafted all my efforts, when, 
throwing myfelf on my bed, I gave way 
to a burft of grief. Having vented my 
anguifh in a flood of tears, a profound 
lep gradually ſtole over my perturbed 

ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, from which I awoke not till to- 
wards morning, when I ſelt myſelf re- 
freſned and calmed. My firſt thought, 
on a recollection of the preceding eve- 
ning's tranſaction, was, to change my 
abode and name, (that of Raymond, 
which I had for a time thoughtleſſiy af- 
fumed, or rather habitually fuffered, and 
to which I had no claim, I had, fince 
the cruel charge of Mr. Pelham, ex- 
changed for the name of my unfortu- 
nate mother ;) but this ſuggeſtion I pre- 
fently refitted, — I am guildefs,” I 
repeated to myfelf; ** why fhould I then 
e affect difguife, or have recourſe to 
« falſchood? In every honeſt and con- 
“ fiftent means of ſafety I will not de- 
“ fert myfelf. It is not neceſſary that 
«e I fhould wilfully ſpread the tale of my 


e own difgrace or imprudence, 1 
ee 
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*¢ will not, by prevarication, fhrink from 
r their confequences.” — Neither was 
it practicable immediately to quit my 
lodging; for, in repaying my debt to 
Mr. Pelham, and defraying the expenfes 
of a ſcanty fubfiftence, I had expended 
my little profits; and, for the remainder 
of the fum due to my hoſteſs, I was ftill 


in arrears. For the drawings carried. 


home the preceding evening I was yet 
unpaid; but, in claiming my right, I 
might poffibly fubjeé&t myfelf to new in- 
fult. I fhuddered, and turned with hor- 
ror from the idea; nor dared I em- 
ploy an agent in my behalf. To de- 
mand my dues would be but to re- 
vive and propagate the tale of my 
ſhame 
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1 revolved in my mind, ſelected, and 
rejected, as new obftacles occurred to 
me, a variety of plans. Difficulties al- 
moft infuperable, difficulties peculiar to 
my fex, my age, and my. unfortunate 
fituation, oppoſed themſelves to my ef- 
forts on every fide. I fought only the 
bare means of ſubſiſtence: amidſt the 
luxuriant and the opulent, who furround- 
ed me, I put in no claims either for hap- 
pinefs, for gratification, or even for the 
common comforts of life: yet, furely, 
I bad a right to exit! — For what crime 
was I driven from fociety? I feemed 
to myfelf like an animal entangled in 
the toils of the unter. My bofom 
fwelled with honeft indignant pride: I 
determined to live; I determined that 
the devices of my perfecutors fhould 

not 
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not overwhelm me: my fpirit roufed ite 
felf to defeat thcir malice and baffie their 
barbarous ſchemes. From the deplora- 
rable circumftances in which I felt my- 
{elf involved, I feemed but to acquire 
new ftrength and courage: I exerted my 


invention, and called eyery power into 
action. 


On the firft floor of the houſe in which 


I occupied an apartment refided an en- 


graver, to whom I applied to inſtruct 


me in the principles of his art, in 
which, I conceived, my ſkill in draw- 
ing and knowledge of the ſcience of pro- 
portions might give me facility. He 
coldly anſwered, that, for a certain Pe- 
cuniary gratuity, (which, alas! I was Ut 
terly unable to procure,) cuftomary in 
the profeſſion, he was willing to accept 

my 
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my fervices, and afford me the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance. Thus baffied, I once more, 
with patient, but determined, perfeve- 
rance, iffued forth in fearch of occupa- 
tion. To my application, in various 
fhops and warchoufes, for embroidery, 
child-bed linen, ufeful or fancy work, 
I was required to bring fureties for 
my character, or to leave the value of 
the goods entrufted to me: either of 
which were, in my circumſtances, alike 
impracticable. I ſolicited at che muſic- 
mops to be permitted to copy notes: 
but in vain, they had already more 
applications than they were able to com- 
ply with, and a general prejudice feemed 
to be entertained againft my fex and my 
dejected appearance. 


Von. II. H I 
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I returned to my lodging wearied and 
difpirited, when, for the firſt time, I 
ventured to requeft the recommendation 
of my hoftefs, if, in the circle of her 
acquaintance, fhe could procure me em- 
ployment. She furveyed me with a ful- 
picious and fcowling air, complained of 
the inconvenience fhe fuffered from my 
tardy payments, and gave but little en- 
couragement to my propofition. | 


What was now to be done? I had 
not tafted nourifhment through the day: 
my refources appeared to be at an end; 
my finances were at the loweft ebb, not 
could I devife any method of recruiting 
them; a few hours, and, perhaps, Pe- 
riming with famine, I ſhould vainly feck 
a ſhelter for my defencelefs head! The 

moft 


ite en ——— — 
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moft deplorable deftitution menaced me. 
One only project at length occurred, — 
fer vitude. I thivered, fighed! A faint 
glow tinged, for a moment, My faded 
cheek, while a tear forced its way! I 
now renewed my inquiries, and fought 
to procure myſelf admittance, in a do- 
meſtic capacity, (I cared not in what 
department, ) in fome reputable family. 
Three days wore away in fruitleſs re- 
ſearch: for one place, I was too young 
and inexperienced; for another, too gen- 
teel and pretty 3 at a third, my hands 
were objected to, as apparently unace 
cuftomed to labour, and my whole ap- 
pearance as too delicate and Gckly; at 
others, a recommendation and character 
were required from my previous place 
of refidence, while coarfe conjeCtures 
were hazarded on my inability do ſatisfy 
H 2 thefe 
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thefe demands. At length, I received 
cafual information that a lady, about to 
travel, wifhed to be accompanied by 
a young woman well educated, poſſeſſ- 
ing acquirements fuperior to common 
pretenſions, who would have no objec- 
tion to an abſence of ſome years from 
her native country. I eagerly liftened 
to a propofal fo fuited to my forlorn 
circumſtances, and immediately repaired 
to the apartments of the lady, by whom 
I was received with civility and kind- 


nefs; while, expreſſing herfelf pleaſed 


with my appearance and manner, and 


obferving my apparent fatigue and de- 
jection, fhe invited me to reft myſelf 
and to take fome refrefthment. To the 
common ſympathies of ſocial and po- 
lithed life, I had been of late fo lit- 
tle accuftomed, that, affected by theſe 

humane 
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humane attentions, I fnatched involun- 
tarily the hand of my promifed bene- 
factreſs, and burſt into a paſſionate flood 
of tears. She appeared concerned at 
this ſudden emotion and intereſted by 
my diftrefs; and, on my informing her 
that I was an unfortunate orphan, with 
no one to aid or recommend me, pro- 
ſeſſed herfelf inclined to wave, in my 
favour, (fo much had my grief and art- 
lef behaviour impreffed her,) the cuf- 
tomary precautions on thefe occafions. 
She purpofed leaving England, fhe in- 
formed me, the beginning of the en- 
fuing week, when (if, on inquiry, the 
perfon with whom I lodged appeared 
to bear a good character, and would 
vouch for my conduct fince my refi- 
dence with her) fhe would immediately 
receive me, without farther re ſcarch, into 

H 3 her 
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ker fervice and protection. The kind- 
nefs of this amiable woman won all my 
confidence: I was about to throw my- 
ſelf at her feet, and narrate, with fim- 
plicity, the diſaſtrous events of my paft 
life, when the entrance of fome perfors 
on buſine ſs, preparatory to her intended 
tour, engaged her attention, and fuf- 
Fended, for the prefent, my purpoſe. 
I withdrew myſelf, expreſſing a fervent 
and grateful fenfe of her goodnefs, and, 
returning to my apartment full of hope, 
my mind relieved from an intolerable 
Freflure, related to my hoftefs what 
had paſſed, engaging, if, by her means, 
I could happily procure a fituation fo 
defirable, to purchafe from her a few 
more articles indifpenfable to my ap- 
proaching expedition, and, on the day 
Previous to my quitting her, to give her 

a 


— a Rn . 
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a letter of recommendation to a gentle- 
man of rank and fortune, who would, 
I was affured, gladly reimburſe her for 
the money fhe had advanced. 


Every thing appeared to fucceed to 
my with: the day of my embarkation 
was appointed by a meſſage from my 
patronefs; on the evening preceding 
which, I was to join her at her apart- 
ments, I faw her once or twice during 
the interval, but always in the hurry 
of preparation. In the morning of a 
day joyfully anticipated, a day which 
was to bear me far from the perfecutions 
that had unrelentingly purfued me, from 
a country that had cat me out like an 
alien from its bofom, I addreſſed a few 
lines to Mr. William Pelham, briefly fta- 
ting my late diſtreſſes and neceſſities, re- 

H 4 queſting 
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quefting him to fatisfy the demand of 
the béarer, with whom I had been com- 
pelled, by imperious neceſſity, to con- 
tract a debt of twenty pounds; adding, 
my repugaance to adopt a mean to which 
unprecedented perſecutions and calami- 
ties had driven me; a mean, to which, 
wile remaining in the fame country, 
no confidcration could have induced me: 
and expreſſing my refolution, fhould fu- 
ture fortune empower me, to repay, with 
intereft, this laft teftimony which I 
fhould ever exact of his former friend- 


fhip. 


Having fcaled and fuperferibed this 
Paper, I was proceeding, not without 
a painful and revolting feeling, to de- 
liver it to my hoſteſs, previous to my 
intended departure from her houfe, when, 

abruptly 
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abruptly burfting into my chamber, fhe 
put into my hands a fmall parcel, which 
I opened with trepidation. Its contents 
were five guineas and a letter, from the 
lady under whole protection I was about 
to place myſelf, ftating, that a man of 
fafhion and fortune, an acquaintance of 
her hufband’s, with whom he had fpent 
the preceding evening, had informed 
him (my name having been acciden- 
tally mentioned as a young perfon en- 
gaged to go abroad with his family) of 
fome particulars, refpecting the former 
incidents of my life and conduct, that 
had occafioned her the ſincereſt concern, 
but, at the ſame time, had rendered my 


reſidence with her ſome hat improper 5 


that the gentleman had aſſured them my 
prefent diftrefs was, in a great degree, 
wilful; that I had kind friends, who, 

H 5 could 
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could I be prevailed upon to return 
to them, would, he was affured, gladly 
receive me; that he expreſſed himfelf 
with feeming franknefs, and was ap- 
parently well acquainted either with me. 
or my family. Some circumſlances, fhe 
fubjoined, had haftened their departure 
from London a day earlier than they 
had purpofed; that, had fhe conti- 
nued in England, fhe fhould have felt 
much inclined to have inveftigated far- 
ther this affair; neverthelefs, that fhe 
would ingenuoufly tell me that fuch 
imputations, of which circumftantial e- 
vidence was given, muft, from various 
motives, have precluded my admittance 
into her family; yet, had fhe found 
me either traduced or reclaimable, fhe 


would have been my friend; at preſent, 


the muft fatisfy herfelf with requefting 
my 
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my acceptance of the five guineas en- 
clofed, to preferve me from the preſſure 
of immediate neceſſity. She concluded 
with prudent counfel, expreſſions of re- 
gret, and kind wiſhes; adding, that, by 
the time her letter reached my hand, fhe 
ſhould be advanced on her journey to- 
wards the fouthern coaft, the travelling- 
Carriage, at the period of her writing, 
being in waiting. 


Stunned by this unexpected event, I 
remained during fome minutes motionlefs, 
my limbs unnerved, my faculties locked 
up in a deadly ftupor, from which the 
importunate clamours of my hoftefs at 
length roufed me, who, having acquaint- 
ed herſelf with the contents of the fatal 
Mandate that had fallen from my hand, 
reiterated loudly her demands for the pro- 
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mifed letter, by which the payment of 
her debt was to be aſſured. Placing my 
hand on my breaft, I drew from the bot- 


tom of my heart a heavy figh, and, the 


next inftant, broke into a convulfive peal 
of laughter; while confufed, but vivid, 
images danced before my dazzled fight. 
Making a ſtrenuous effort to regain my 
wavering faculties, I fuddenly caught, 
(led by the eager eye of my hoftefs,) 
from a {mall efcritoir, on which, on her 


entrance, I had thrown it, the paper re- 


cently addreſſed to Mr. Pelham, and, 
tearing it in a thoufand fragments, ſcat- 
tered them on the floor. 


The meaning of this action efcaped not 
the penetrating eye of my fagacious cre- 
ditor, who, after pouring forth a torrent 
of invcctive, and overwhelming me with 


opprobrious 
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opprobrious epithets, darted out of the 
room, threatening me, at her departure, 
with a vengeance which, at the inftant, 
I did but obfcurely comprehend, Seat- 
ing myſelf at the feet of my humble pal- 
let, I waited the execution of her mena- 
ces with the calm refignation of defpair. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


| Near two hours elapſed, when, fol- 

lowed by a ftranger, from whofe fero- 
clous aſpect, rugged features, and lower- 
ing brow, I involuntarily recoiled, my 
hoftefs re-entered. 


“ I arreft you,” faid her companion, 
laying his hand on my fhoulder, while I 
fhrunk appalled from his rude grafp, “ at 
“ the fuit of this good woman, to whom 
“ you are indebted, for board, lodgings 
* and fundry articles of wearing-appa- 
“ rel, the fum of twenty pounds.” 


Lead on,” faid I, with aſſumed firm- 
nefs, * reſign myſelf to my deftiny.” 
My 
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My conductor ſtopped at the door 
of the apartment, and held, for a few 
minutes, a whifpering converfation with 
my creditor, to which fhe nodded come 
placendy, as in afent, A hackney- 
coach waited, into which I threw my- 
ſelf, followed by my companion. In 
profound filence, we paſſed through va- 
rious ftreets and lanes; at length ſtop- 
ping in an obfcure part of the town, be- 
fore a houfe large and gloomy, the win- 
dows defended by bars of iron. Aſſiſted 
by my guide, I alighted, following him 
through long and dark paſſages, up & 
narrow ſtair- caſe, into a ſmall back- 
room wretchedly furnifhed, the windows 
of witich, obfcured by dirt, fhed, as the 
twilight fhut in, a glimmering, uncer- 
tain light, according with the melan- 

choly 
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choly defolation of the place. Sinking 
into an old-fafhioned arm-chair, worm- 
eaten and tottering, I refigned myfelf to 
reflections, that fucceeded each other in 
long and mournful trains. 1 beheld no 
perfon but my conduétor, who, for fome 
time, officioufly bufied himfelf in arran- 
ging the fcanty furniture, and prefently 
abruptly addreffed me. 


“ This is not, I confefs, a very fuita- 
“ ble place for fo pretty a laſs, but it 


“ will be your own fault if you remain 
“ here long.” 


What mean you, man? Does your 


“ office authorize you to inſult your pri- 
* foners?” 


« This 
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“© This is not a prifon, pretty maid, 
“ nor am I a gaoler.“ 


% What then?” (half-breathlefs with 
undefined terror;) and who are you?” 


` e A fheriff’s officer, who have, from 
% courtefy, Brought you to my own 
houfe, whence, if you will be perfua- 
% ded to procure bail, you may depart 
“ whenever you pleafe.” 


A 


c. I have no one to bail me; I have 
“ neither property nor friends; I am 
wholiy unable to fatisfy you for your 
accommodations, and, therefore, for 
your own fake, you will do well to re- 
“© move me without farther delay. 


A 
A 


The 
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The fellow muttered fome things half- 
inwardly, in which I could diftinguith the 
Phrafes d ned pride” and « artful lit- 
** tle b—ch.”? . Well, weil,” refumed 
he, “ there's a fine gentleman who is 
“ willing, if you will not jilt him again, 
“ to pay your debts, and to fave you 
from rotting in gaol.” 


Springing from my feat in a frenzy 
of terror, I ruſhed towards the door, 
when it fuddenly flew open. A perfon 
entered bringing lights, and preceding 
my old and barbarous enemy, Sir Pe- 
ter Oſborne. Uttering a fearful fhrieks 
I fell in convulfions at his feet. 


It was long before I returned to recol- 
leckion, when I found myfelf ftreichad 
on 
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on a wretched mattreis, attended by fe- 
veral women, who were bufiiy occupied 
in effecting my reſtoration. My eyes, 
wildly turning, fought, on evety fide, 
the terrific viſion that had appeared as 
the chimera of a diftempered brain, and 
before which life and fenfe had fied. I 
uttered a thoufand incoherent interroga- 
tions, to which no anfwer was returned. 
Dafhing from me the cordials with which 
they continued to importune me, I rofe 
from the bed, and, throwing myſelf on 
my knees in a diſtant part of the room, 
covered my face with my handkerchief, 
reclining it on my folded arms, which 
refled on a window-feat. The footſteps 
of a man treading fofily acroſs the floor 
caught my attention: ſtarting on my 
feet, I turned, when the bailiff approach- 
ed, followed by his gueft. Indignation 

ſtrung 
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ftrung my enfeebled nerves: advancing, 
with hafty fteps, towards the maſter 
of this miſerable abode, I ſeized his 
arm. 


e If,“ faid I, & you are indeed what 
“ you pretend to be, and not the agent 
“ of this bafe man, do your office, and 
“ that quickly. I demand the priſon 
you threaten: 1 will owe no obliga- 
tions to a wretch whofe prefence blaſts 
my fight. It is no lefs your duty to 
Preferve me from inſult than from cl- 
cape: you are amenable to the laws 
by which I ſuffer, and, by the peril 
of thofe laws, I adjure you, this in- 
ftant, to lend me hence, and conduct 
me to the place of my deſtination. 


ee 
ec 
ee 
ee 
€c 
ec 
ee 
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The fellow ftared, appeared half-con- 
founded, and gave back a few paces. 
The barbarous Ofborne, paſſing him, 
advanced, and, throwing himſelf at my 
feet, with feigned paſſion, ſnatched my 
hand, attempting to prefs it to his lips. 
Springing from his touch, and ruhing 
paft the officer, I once more endea- 
voured to gain the door, but difcovered 
it, with inexpreffible anguiſn, to be 
locked. Staggering towards a chair, 
and fupporting myfelf on the back, an 
agony refembling the pangs of death 
fhook my frame. 


te Dear, unaccountable creature!” ex- 


claimed the wretch who thus purfued me 


to my deftruétion, * what is it that thus 


et alarms and difturbs you? In the pre- 
& fence 
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ce fence of this honeft man, I afk but 
e one quarter of an hour’s conference. 
e You are in the hands of a king’s of- 
“ ficer; I have no power over you. 
“ Hear me but patiently, and may God 
“© for ever blaſt me, if I cannot prevail 
“ upon you to liften to reafon, and to 
permit me to liberate you, if I do not 
that inftant depart, and leave, if you 
will have it fo, the law to take its 
courſe; nor will I any more moleft 
you by the prefence of a man who 
adores you, who is folicitous only to 
e repair the wrongs into which his paf- 
** fion has hurried him, yet againſt whom 


you entertain prejudices fo unreafona- 
“ ble!” 


ec 
ec 
et 
ec 
ec 


I attended in fpeechlefs anguifh, my 
hands and eyes raiſed to heaven. He 
went 
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went on to recapitulate, and to place in 
their ftrongeft light the horrors of my 
fituation: loft to fame, to hope, to the 
poſſibility of falvation ; abandoned to all 
the accumulated evils of indigence and 
infamy! — What is this bugbear vir- 
te tue,” continued he, ‘ at the barba- 
te rous fhrine of which you offer up 
te all the laviſh gifts of nature and for- 
tune? — Was that beauteous frame 
« formed to endure the fqualid mife- 
« ries of famine and deftitution? to mix 
«in the loathfome ‘gaol with the refufe 
of mankind? to herd with robbers, 
t proftitutes, and felons? to perih with 
e want, with contagion, with confuming 
*¢ grief, or devouring anguifh? On one 
te fide, fhame, defpair, death, await yous 
te on the other, lavith fortune, ſneltering 
te love, gaiety, pleaſure, adulation, an 

cc adoring 
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“ adoring lover, an admiring world. — 
The guilt of which you accufe me, 
e I repeat, was but the proof of fren- 
e zied paffion, driven by your {corn to 
“ defpair and outrage. Refuſe not the 
reparation which a penitent heart yearns 
“ to beftow: a legal ſettlement, liberal 
beyond your hopes or your ambition, 
fhall fecure to you, in future, the 
independence, the affluence, the ſplen- 
“ dour, which charms like your's are fit- 
** ted to adorn.” 


No, no, no! no more, no more!” 
faid I, in a tone of impatient agony, 
wringing my claſped hands. « Pro- 
e fane not with unhallowed lips the fa- 
“ cred name of rove! Oh! how in- 
“ capable is thy fordid foul of conceiving 
“ its generous fentiments, its exquifite 

16 fenfibilities! 
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fenfibilitiest Bafe, ſelfiſn, inhuman, 
barbarian, to fee thee is mifery, to 
lifen to thee intolerable anguifh! — 
Welcome, welcome,” continued I, 


my hands fpread, my checks glow- 


ing, my cyes lighted with a tranfient 


luire, * deſolation, infamy, a prifon, 


« 


«e 


ee 


se 


w 


<e 


cc 


the rack, death itſeif! All, all is 
light, is balmy, compared with the 
mifery of thy deteſted prefcnce, — 
cruel of men! — on whom may 
the curfes of the orphan and defi- 


tute fall!“ 


« Once more, then, ſtubborn beauty, 
I abandon you to your fate. And yet, 
— and yet, — continued he, ap- 


Proaching me. 


Vor. IL I « Begone! 
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“ Begone! this inftant begone! Ad- 
“ vance not! — Dare you,” repeated 
I, with frantic vehemence, my fenfes 
difturbed with terror, “dare you, be- 
“ trayer, fpoiler, thus infiduoufly ap- 
“ proach? — Man,” feizing once more 
the arm of the officer, * on thy pe- 
“ ril, protect me, as thou wouldſt an- 
e {wer it at a higher tribunal!” 


Alarmed by the energy and violence 
of my manner, my enemy at length 
fuffered himfelf to be prevailed upon, 
by the rude eloquence of the bailiff, 
who began to be apprehenſive for the 
credit of his houfe, to retire; but not 
till he had prefed me to permit him, 
unconditionally, to difcharge the debt 
for which I had been committed, and 

to 
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to free me from my prefent reftraint. 
I rejected his offer with firmnefs and 
difdain, determining to fubmit to any 
evil rather than be indebted to the 
liberality of a.man whom I regarded, 
with horror, as the caufe of my un- 
merited fufferings. As he defcended the 
ſtairs, * A prifon,” faid he, in an af- 
fected, but audible, whifper, to the fel- 
low who accompanied him, may yet 
“ bring her to reafon, conquer this 
“© obftinacy, and banih her romantic 
“ whims. Let the law, then, for the 
se prefent,” lowering his voice, take its 
* courfe.” 


Overwhelmed by laſſitude, and worn 
out with fatigue, after barricading e- 
very avenue to the chamber, which 


was alfo faſtened on the outſide, I 
12 funk 
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funk on a couch, and obtained, the 


night being far advanced, a few hours 
of reftlefs and interrupted flumber. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP N. 


Soon afer the dawn of day, I was 
rouféd by a fummons to prepare for my 
departure. Again I followed the officer 
into a carriage prepared for me, and was 
conveyed to the gloomy gates of a pri- 
fon. A tranfient fhuddering chilled my 
blood as the maſſy doors opened on 
their hinges. I had proceeded but 8 
few paces, through a winding paflage, 
when a confufed found of voices affailed 
my ear: methought I diftinguifhed tones 
not unfamiliar to me, when two men ap- 
proached, feemingly in earneft conver 
fation. Grey locks ſhaded the tem- 
ples and waved over the fhoulders of 
him who appeared to be the elder, and 
ö 13 whofe 
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whofe voice had excited my curiofitys 


while his face was partly turned from me. 
We were obliged to pafs each other, the 
flrangers apparently coming from the in- 
tericr of the prifon, Examining intent- 
ly, as they drew near, the venerable af- 
pect of him, the tones of whofe voice 
had awakened my attention, he fuddenly 
turned and met my carneft gaze, when, 
O God! what were my emotions on be- 
holding the late faithful domeftic of my 
deceafed patron! he, whofe fecble arm 
had, oa the evening previous to my fa- 
tal journey, vainly attempted to reprefs 
the audacity of our powerful neighbour: 
“ James!” faid I, with emphafis, in a 
heart-thrilling accent, that partook of all 
the mingled ſenſations of my agonized 
foul. He leaped fome paces backward, 
placed his hand on his breaft, and, in 
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a moment, returning, examined my fea- 
tures with wild and cager curiofity. 


s God blef my foul!” exclaimed the 
honeſt creature, after a fhort paufe 5 “ is 
« it poffible? can it be my fweet young 
« miftrefs, — fo pale, fo altered, fo 
« woe-begone ? — In a prifon too} — 
„ Qh! had my good old mafter lived to 
© fee his darling thus, his kind heart 
« would have burit afunder.” 


« Yes, James, you indeed fee me 
« wretched, but not guilty; my inno- 
« cence and my integrity ftill remain to 
ee me.” 


« Well, biefed be God for that! — 
4 London, I am told, is a fad, wicked 
« place, and, meeting you here in this 

14 “ pitiful 
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“ pitiful plight, I knew not what to 
“ think; but your kind voice and ſweet 
face (though I mutt fay it is woefully 
changed) affure me that you are fili 
the fame dear, good, young creature 
I ever knew you. — But — but — I 


4 
ee 


€ 


“ hope,” his accents faultering, “ that 
“ you are not obliged to remain in this 
“ terrible place. What crime can you 
have committed, poor innocent lamb! 
“ that can deferve a prifon ?” 


“ The crime, James, of owing wen- 

“ ty pounds for food and lodging. — 
“ Robbed of the little property be- 
e queathed to me by our beloved pa- 
“ tron, unable to procure honeſt em- 
“ ployment, compelled to fupport 2 
“ wretched being, I was obliged to in- 
ce cur 
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cur a debt which I am utterly incapable 


a 


ec of repaying.” 


The officer here roughly interpofed. 
« If you can bail the young woman, fay 
ce fo at once; but do not make me 
e ftand here, and wafte my time, lif- 
ie tening to idle prate. Had fhe. not 
ce been wilful and ftubborn, fhe had no 
« need to be here; but now the law 
« muft and ſhall have its courfe.” 


«e But the Jew,” replied the good old 
man, “ the barbarous law fhall not have 
« my kind cld maſter's darling for 
e twenty pounds. Tell me what I muſt 
« do, and I vill be bound for the 


“ debt.” 


15 “ Yo!” 
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“ Yeu!” replied the fellow ſneeringly. 
What fecurity have you to give?” 


“ Ah! leave me, dear, kind old man, 
leave me to my fate! I cannot ac- 
cept the reward of your honeft toil. 
My heart is finking; my woes, I feel, 


‘will not be long.” 


“ But your dear heart ſhall not fink, 
and you hall yet live to fee many, 
many happy days, when my grey 
hairs are laid in the duft. The little 
Property which I have was the gift 
of my generous matter, who overpaid 
my fervices: it gladdens my old heart 
that it fhould enable me to fave his 
darling child. What better ufe could I 
ever put it to? Iam yet heart-whole 

cc and 
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« and able to labour, and will work for 
« my dear young miftrefs, who is worth 
«a hundred fuch old fellows as I 
se am.” 


I melted into tears of grateful tender- 
nefs: any farther oppoſition, I perceived, 
would be fruitlefs, The fanguine ar- 
dour of my temper once more revived ; 
I believed 1 might, in future, by perfe- 
vering induftry, triumph over my ma- 
lignant fortune, and reward the benefi- 
cence of this faithful domeflic. Yield- 
ing to his importunitics, I faffered him 
to liberate me, his friend joining in the 
fecurity, and retired with him to a de- 
cent, but humble, lodging. 


The good old man was, on our Ways 
all rapture and e xultation. The tranſport 
16 of 
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of his heart ran over in innumerable af- 
fectionate loquacities, every inftant en- 
treating pardon for his freedom. 


« Pain me not, my friend,” faid I, 
“ by thefe unneceſſary humiliations: from 
“© any other they would feem, in my for- 
« lorn circumftances, mockery; from 
ee you, they diftrefs me. Are we not 
** equals; or, rather, are you not my 
“* deliverer and benefactor?” 


No, no, dear lady! you muft ſtill 
“ fuffer me to be your affectionate fer- 
** vant. I have paid you back but a 
“ very fmall part of the debt I owed my 
“ good mafter.” 


After the departure of his friend, I re- 
lated briefly to this humane creature the 
narrative 
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narrative of my fufferings. — During 
the recital, his countenance reflected, 
as in a mirror, the varied feelings 
which penetrated his heart. He in- 
terrupted me inceffantly with bitter im- 
precations on the deftroyer of my re- 


pofe. 


« © the barbarous ruffian!” exclaim- 
ed he vehemently, his hands clenched, 
and ftamping on the floor. — “ Oh! 
“ that my feeble arm could reach his 
et cruel, treacherous heart! —- Could I 
« have believed that the fweet infant I 
te had fo often dandled in my arms, the 
« Jovely child on which my good maſter 
« fo fondly doated, would have been 
« expofed to ſuffer wrorgs like thefe, 
“ never, never would I have been per- 


« ſuaded to quit her. D—o him! 
ce dan 
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ce 


d—n him! (God, forgive me!) a cruel 
villain !” 


“ Stop, my good friend; curfe not. 
Thank heaven it is I who am the 
injured, not the injurer. Reflectiom 
on the paſt are fruitleſs as painful: let 
us rather look forward; my mind, 
unviolated, exults in its purity; my 
fpirit, uncorrupted, experiences, in 
conſcious rectitude, a ſweet compen- 
ſation for its unmerited ſufferings. 
The noble mind, ſuperior to acci- 
dent, is ſerene amidft the wreck of for- 
tune and of fame. No, pure ſpitit of 
the beft of men!” clafping my hands 


and raifing my eyes, while a divine fire 
pervaded my frame, I will not dif- 


grace thy precepts, I will not defert 
myſelf, though I perih in the toils 
ss that 
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« that entangle my fteps! I will at leaft 
«e die with the confolation of having de- 
«© ferved the recompenſe chat has hitherto 


« eluded my eager graſp. 


James wept like an infant, and audi- 
bly fobbed. Dear, bleſſed lady I” 
faid he, in a voice half-choaked with 
emotion, * you are, you are, indeed, 
« indeed, — the true daughter of my 
« worthy maſter! — Accurfed be the 


t wretch! May lightnings blaſt — 


1 turned on him an eye of mingled 
kindnefs and reproof: he felt its mean- 
ing, and, covering his venerable fore- 
head with his clafped hands, continued 
to weep in filence. To divert the tide 
of paffion which feemed to overwhelm 
him, I inquired to what fortunate cir- 

cumftance 
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cumftance I owed our meeting and my 
confequent liberation, when all human 
aid appeared to have forfaken me. In 
anfwer to which he informed me, that 
he had travelled to London for the pur- 
pofe of felling out of the funds the fum 
of fifty pounds, the favings of his la- 
bour, aſſiſted by his late maſter's libera- 
lity. With this money he was to en- 
ter upon a ſmall farm, which he had un- 
dertaken to occupy and rent, on Sir Pe- 
ter Ofborne’s manor. That the buſineſs 
had been already tranſacted, and the a- 
greement figned, between him and Sir 
Peter's ſteward, otherwiſe, he ſwore ve- 
hemently, he would have had no con- 
cerns with ſuch a villain. That, not ha- 
ving been in town ſor many years, he 
had, with a friend, viſited the various 
edifices and curiofities of London, and 

had, 
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had, that morning, been prevailed upon 
to accompany him on an errand of be- 
neficence to the prifon, when, on their 
return, they had fortunately encountered 
me. That he knew me not, fuch ra- 
vages had diftrefs made upon my fea- 
tures, till the accent in which I pro- 
nounced his name ftruck at once upon 
his heart. — I interrupted the over- 
flowings of that kind heart by re- 
minding him that the moncy he l. ad ad- 
vanced for my releafe would, I had but 
too much reafon to fea, incapacitate 
him for fulfilling his engagement with 
the fteward. 


True,“ faid he, looking fomewhat 
thoughtful and perplexed, as if the idea 
had not before occurred to him; “ but 


« Mr. Steward will, I hope, give me 
ec time. 
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time. Frugality and induftry, with a 
“* fair harveft, may fet all matters right 
“ again, and I cannot now want a mo- 
“ tive to beftir myfelf.” 


It. was fo long fince 1 had expe- 
rienced the grectings of cordial friend- 
fhip, or liftened to the tones of fympa- 
thy, that I tafted, in the honeft affec- 
tion of this humble creature, a fweet 
and ineffable confolation. We confulted 
together on the means which it would 


be proper to adopt for our future con- 
duct. 


I feemed hitherto to have been fur- 
rounded by invifible agents and hidden 
ſnares, that had blaſted my purpoſes, 
beſet my paths, and fruſtrated my moſt 
ſagacious plans; yet, intrepid in inno- 


cence, 
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cence, I determined to aſſume no dif- 
guife, neither to leave uncflayed any up- 
right methods or vigorous efforts to de- 
feat the malice of my adverfaries. Dif- 
guſted with the train of misfortunes that 
had, with unmitigable feverity, purfued 
me fince my reſidence in town, I re- 
folved on returning to the fcenes of my 
childhood, and fecking io rural fhades a 
fhelter from my pitilefs foes. 


At the entreaty of honet James, 
whom thenceforth I determined to che-. 
rih with filial care, I confented to ac- 
company him to his farm, (that was 
happily ſituated on the extreme verge 
of the manor, feveral miles diftant from 
the manfion-houfe,) the internal con- 
cerns of which I undertook to manages 
with the bufine& of the dairy, in which 

I 
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I had, for my amufement, and to gratify 
my patron, acquired fome {kill in the 
happy period of my youth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X 


We quitted London; and, in a few 
days, were in poſſeſſion of. our little 
farm, the ſte ward having accepted from 
my benefactor 2 bond for the deficient 
twenty pounds. We entered upon our 
rural occupations with alacrity. The in- 
tervals of my domeſtic employments, in 
which I acquitted myfelf with dexterity 
and diligence, were devoted to the ac- 
quifition of knowledge, with what fcan- 
ty materials I was able to procure in 
this fequeftered fituation. The ſchool · 
maſter of the village aſſiſted me with 
fome books; I refumed my botanical 
ftudies, which afforded me an obje&t 


for my walks and for my pencil; Iex- 


ercifed 
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ercifed my affections by occafional in- 
ſtructions to the children of the peafants, 
and by adminiftering to the wants and 
infirmities of our fick and aged neigh- 
bours; while, in the evening, it was 
my delight to folace the fatigues of my 
kind friend after the labours of the 
day. 


Six months elapfed in occupation and 
tranquillity. It was now that I began 
to taſte the ſweets of independence, the 
dignity of an active, ufeful life. Con- 
veniences multiplied in our neat and plea- 
fant abode: without ſuperfluity, we en- 
joyed a temporate plenty, and even, by 
frugality and felf-denial, the exalted 
pleafure of beneficence. Beloved and 
refpected by our neighbours, my heart 
once more expanded itfelf to ſympathy, 

my 
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my checks recovered their bloom, my 
eyes their fpirit and luſtre. I began to 
perfuade myfelf that the malice of my 
fortune was exhauſted; that I ſhould, 
at length, reap the harveſt of my ac- 
tivity and perfeverance. I redoubled 
my cares and tenderneſs to my bene- 
factor, whom I confidered not merely 
as the faviour of my life, but as the 
inftrument of all that rendered that life 
dear and refpectable. But in the midt 
of thefe flattering proſpects a ftorm was 
gathering; the clouds began to lower, 
dark and threatening: I vas deſtined 
once more to be dafhed on hidden ſhoak, 
and {wallowed up in an unfathomable 
abyfs. 


A feries of wet weather, cowards the 


latter end of the fummer, deftroyed the 
hopes 
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hopes of our harveft: unufual exertions, 
added to mental anxiety and expofure 
to the inclement elements, affected the 
health of James, on whom age was now 
rapidly advancing, and brought on a 
tertian ague: he became every day more 
debilitated, and, at length, utterly una- 
ble to quit his chamber. My atten- 
dance upon my friend, fatigue, and 
watching, unfitted me for performing 
the duties of my ſtation; every thing 
wore a menacing aſpect, and ruin ap- 
proached with hafty ftrides. I endea- 
voured to conceal from my patient, left 
I fhould aggravate his fufferings, the in- 
creafing untoward ftate of our affairs, 
and fill wore in his prefence a cheer- 
ful aſpect. To fupply a prefent exi- 
gence, I prevailed, with fome difficulty, 
on a wealthy acighbour to grant me the 

loaa 
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loan of fifteen pounds, for which, at his 
requet, I gave him a written acknow- 
ledgement. 


A few days fubfequent to this tranf- 
action, after paling the night by the 
bedfide of my friend, the morning beam · 
ing with unuſual brilliancy, I walked 
into the fields to give fome directions 
to the labourers and to obferve their 
progrefs. The ferenity of che weather, 
the ſtillneſs of the hour, and the frefh- 
nefs of the early breeze, inducing me 
to prolong my ramble, I was joined ia 
my way by a party of the village- 
children, who had been nutting, and 
who haftened to prefent to me 4 fhare 
of their fpoil. We had proceeded 
through a copfe, the little peafants caree 
Iefly laughing and chatting, when, in 

Vor. II. K the 
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the midft of their gambols, we were 
ftartled by the report of a fowling- 
piece at no great diftance, and, in 2 
fhort time after, through a break in 
the hedge which bordered our path, 
fome dogs appeared. One of the young- 
er children, in attempting a leap which 
exceeded its powers, had fallen, and 
flightly wounded itſclf: attempting to 
footh it, I had feated myſelf on a bank, 
and, tenderly leaning over the child, 
obferved not the fportfmen, who were 
by this time advancing towards the lit- 
tle group. A confufed murmur among 
the children, that feemed to indicate re- 
ſpect, announced their approach, and 
roufed my attention. Suddenly raifing 
my eyes, and ſtarting from the bank, I 
beheld, leaning on his gun, and. in- 
tently gazing upon me, the lord of the 

manor, 
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manor, my old adverfary, Sir Peter Of- 
boꝛ nel 


I ſhrieked involuntarily, ſtaggered back - 
ward, and was finking to the ground, 
when, catching me in his arms, he pre- 
vented my fall. A convulfive treme 
bling fhook my limbs; while, petri- 
Ged with horror, and unable to fpeak, 
I continued to gaze wildly on this ter- 
rible apparition, my ftrength utterly fail- 
ing me, and my fenfes wholly bewil- 
dered. A gentleman by whom he was 
accompanied, obſerving my cifordered 
appearance, procured water from a neigh- 
bouring brook, plentifully ſprinkling my 
neck and face. The children crowded 
around me, helplefs and terrified: fome 
labourers, alarmed by their cries, haf- 
tened to my relief, to whom. the hated 

K 2 Ofborne 
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Ofborne having configned me, precipi- 
tately vanifhed from my ſight. 


Near an hour elapfed ere I had the 
power to remove from this fatal fpot, 
where I had been transfixed, as it were, 
by the glance of the bafilifk. My whole 
frame appeared to have fuffered a re- 
vulſion: pale, trembling, languid, lean- 
ing upon two of the elder children, I 
regained with difficulty my home. Un- 
willing to weund the gentle nature of 
my friend by a relation of the paft fcene, 
J retired to my chamber, wept in fe- 
cret, and fought to calm my difordered 
fpirits, 


For three fucceeding days, I was af- 
failed by letters and meffages from our 
landlord: the former were returned un- 

opened; 
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opened; to the latter no reply was 
vouchſaſed. On the fourth evening, @ 
man muffled in a horfeman’s coat ree 
queſted to fpeak with me on urgent 


bufinefs that imported my life and ho- 
nour. A young girl, whom I had hired 


to aſſiſt me in my houſehold cares du- 
ring the illnefs of my good James, 
brought me this account. Suſpecting 
but too tiuly the guileſul bewayer, I 
refolutely refuſed to appear. A new and 
more importunate meſſage reiterated the 
requeit, which provoked from me a re- 
fufal ftill more peremptory and deci- 
five. 


Several weeks elapfed, and, hearing 
no farther from my perfecutor, I be- 
gan again to breathe freely. The op- 
preffion of terror from the late rencon- 

K 3 tre 
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tre was gradually removed from my 
heart; the health of my friend appeared 
to mend, though flowly; feed-time ap- 
proached with a more favourable aſpect; 
the heavens cleared; and the drooping 
ſpirits of che hufbandmen began to re- 
vive. 


* Courage, my lafs!” cried James 
exulting. Another year, if the ſquire 
c has patience with us, may retrieve the 
te loſſes of this, and bring all matters 
** right again.“ 


I refumed the buſineſs of my dairy 
with diligence ; the elaftic vigour of my 
mind revived, and my bofom dilated 
with hope; but, alas! my intervals of 
repoſe were deftined to be but as the 
light breeze of fummer,. which refrefhes 

the 
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the air but for 2 moment! Suddenly 
I found myfelf fhunned by my 2cquain- 
tance, as one infected by a peftilence 


every eye fcowled upon mt, every 


neck was ſcornfully averted on my ap- 
proach. The young peafants, who had 
been accuftomed to pay me homagts 
leered and tittered as I paffed; and the 
village-maidens, bridling, fhunned every 
familiar courtefy or advance. The fource 
of this change was foon apparent, when 
I beheld, mingled with the ruftics in 
their ſports, the pampered lackeys of 
my powerful foe. Thefe infults became 
at length too pointed and infupportable 
to be longer concealed from my friend, 
whofe weak ſtate litle fitted him for 
the diſcloſure: added to which, I was 
now daily importuned by our neighbour 
for the debt which I had incurred; while 

K 4 he 
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he fcrupled not, with grofs hints and 
coarfe language, to fuggeft, that an e- 
quivalent might be accepted for a loan 
I profeſſed myſelf unable to repay. The 
ſcorn and indignation which I was in- 
capable of repreſſintz drew upon me bit- 
ter farcafms, and menaces that he would 
no longer be the dupe of my fair face and 
whining hypocrify. | 


Harafied and perplexed on every fide, 
what was now to be done? — Should 
I repair to the reſidence of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the village, and nar- 
rate fuccinétly to them the wrongs and 
the calamities of my paft life? A pe- 
rilous expedient! for, what credi¢ has 
the fimple affeverations of the fufferer, 
fole witnefs in his own cauſe, to look 
for againſt the poijon of detraction, the 

influence 


ticulars, 
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influence of wealth and power, the bi- 
gotry of prejudice, the virulence of envy, 


the ſpleen and the corruption engendered 


in the human mind by barbarous inſlitu- 
tions and pernicious habits 2 


` The kind-hearted James liftened, while 


I J imparted to him thefe melancholy par- 


with an emotiun that redoubled 
my diſtreſs: it feemed as if exhauſted 
nature was unequal to the ſuſtaining of 
any accumulation to 4 burthen that had 
before preſſed on him but too heavily. 
A fudden change appeared in his coun- 
tenance, his features became diftorted, 
he uttered a hollow groan, and his 
limbs funk lifelefs; while, catching him 
in my arms, I prevented his falling 


from his chair. His eyes were fixed 


on mine, as, fhuddering, I cflayed to 
K 5 ſupport 
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fupport him, with a tender and mourn- 
ful expreſſion: he tried in vain to ſpeak, 
while palfy ſeized his faultering frame. 
Abandoning myſelf to agonizing grief, 
I rent the air with piercing cries: the 
neighbours, alarmed by my fhricks, haf- 
tened to our affiftance, but vain were 
all their cares, vain my affiduities, my 
forrow, my defpair; on the third fuc- 
ceeding morning, my friend, my fecond 
father, breathed, in my arms, his laft 
figh. 


The fluices of my heart were now 
opened; I poured forth torrents of grate- 
ful, filial tears; till, exhaufted by the ve- 
hemence of my emotions, I funk into 
hiftlefs, ftubborn fadnefs, 


The 
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The effects of my deceaſed friend, 
conſiſting merely of fimple furniture and 
implements of hufbandry, were, after 
taken poſſeſſion of by 
to whom 


his interment, 
the ſte ward of our landlord, 
they of right appertained, for arrears 
of rent and payment of the bond given 
in default of the original contract. 1 
paſſively beheld thefe tranſactions, in 
which I feemed to take no interet: 8 
heavy ftupor weighed down my ſpirits, 
till I was roufed from this oppreſſion 
by the appearance of Sir Peter Ofborne, 
who, after affecting to condole with me 
on my loſs, endeavouring to infinuate 


himſelf into my confidences ani making 


vague offers of fervice, prefuning on 
my deplorable gtuation, his paſſion in- 
flamed by oppoſition, artfully contrived 

K 6 to 
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to introduce his former pretenfions, now 
become, if poffible, more than ever 
odious to me. Finding me deaf to his 
folicitations, and frenzied by his in- 
fults, his heart appeared to relent, and 
his purpofes feemed fufpended. Hum- 
bling himfelf before me, he implored 
my forgivenefs, curfed the confequences 
of his barbarous arts, (confequences, he 
fwore, alike unforefeen and deprecated,) 
and befought me, with apparent fince- 
rity, to accept the only recompenfe in 
his power to beftow, — a legal title to 
his hand and fortune. 


te Reftore to me, if you can, ex- 
claimed I, with a vehemence almoft fran- 
tic, irritated by my ſufferings, my 
tt fame, my honour, my friend, my un- 
© broken mind, and unfullied youth; 
« then 


« your perfecutions! 
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e then might you, indeed, talk of your 
e contrition; then might you dare to 


«e propofe amends for my forrows. O 


« wretch!” continued I with inereaſing 
fervour, c unprincipled and ſelfiſn vo- 
« Jupteary! what havoc has your cri- 
« minal paſſion wrought! Think not 
«that I would ally my foul to your's 
% my haughty fpirit, wounded, but not 
e crufhed, utterly contemns yous in 
« every light, contemns you. Blaft not 


e my fight by your prefence 5 mock 
ce not the woes you have heaped upon 


« my defencelefs head. Pitileſs man, 
« death will, ere long, free me from 
Wearied with ca- 
e lamity, my ftrength ſpent in fruitlefs 
e ſtruggles, I have no reverfe to hope 
« for, no favours to afk, and, from 
oc you, -will receive none. ‘I yield to 
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“ my defticy; I am content to die. 
e Whether through the palace or the 
dungeon lies the paſſage to the cham- 
“ bers of death it imports not. Go! 
“ leave me to my fate! Indulge not 
* yourfelf in beholding the ruin you 
“have made. Suffer me (it is all I 
“ atk!) but to die decently and a- 


“ lone.” 


As I ceafed to fpeak, I covered my 
face with my handkerchief, reclining 
my head on my hands in mournful and 
determined ſilence. Perceiving expoſ- 
tulation and entreaty alike fruitlefs, he 
at length rofe, imploring me to allow 
reflection to mitigate the paffionate ſenſe 
of my wrongs, and induce me to ac- 
cept their honourable. recompenfe, In 
the mean time, he preſſed me to per- 

mut 
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mit him to become my banker. Early 
in the enfuing morning, he affured me, 
it was his intention to fet out for Lon- 
don, (fince he found, at prefent, he 
muft not hope to foften me in his fae 
vour,) whence he fhould immediately 
depart to fulfil an engagement with a 
friend, whom he had promifed to ac- 
company in a tour to the weftern if- 
lands. He fhould probably be abſent 
fome months: on his return, he trufted 
to find that time bad produced on the 
aſperity of my preſent feelings its heal- 
ing effects. He again, on retiring, urged 
me to accept a bank-bill, which I obſti- 
nately perſiſted to refuſe. 


The next day, with a kind of fullen 
defperation, I prepared for my depar- 
ture from the farm, where I had flat- 

tered 
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tered myſelf with {pending in peace the 
renainder cf a diſaſtrous life. I had no 
determined plan; I feemed about to 
commit myſelf, without purpofe or re- 
fiection, to my remorielefs deftiny. The 
young woman who had occaſionally af- 
ſiſted me in my houfehold cares fill 
remained with me, affectionately min- 
gling her tears with mine. As fhe was 
buſied in making the little preparations 
for my journey, fke fuddenly uttered an 
exclamation of joy, and, running towards 
me, put into my hand a fiſty- pound 
bank-note, which Sir Peter had, as I 
conjeCtured, on the preceding evening, 
flipped into a {mall port-folio, in which 
I had been accuftomed to preferve my 
drawings. I immediately formed my re- 
folution ; but, unwilling to damp the rap- 
ture of the artleſs girl on this diſcovery, 


though 
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though my furprife was manifeft, I con- 
cealed from her my fufpicion and my 
defign, (fatal tendernefs!) and, after de- 
pofiting the note carefully in my pocket- 
book, and making, from my ſcanty 
wardrobe, fome little prefents to my 
kind friend, fet forward on my forlorn 
expedition. 


I proceeded Mowly to the next mar- 
ket-town, about feven miles diſtance 
from the village, in a ſtate of anxiety 
and irrefolution; where, procuring a 
homely lodging, I determined to remain 
for che night. Having encloſed the note 
in a blank paper, and addreffed it to Sir 
Peter’s houfe in town, I delivered it to 
the mail, a fentiment of mingled he- 
roim and defpair ftill ſuſtaining me. In 
the morning I purfued my way, un- 

knowing 
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knowing and almoft regardlefs whither I 
went, intent only on efcaping the cry of 
infamy, that, 


<e Gathering in the wind, 
“ Still fhew’d my inſtam foes behind.“ 


I had ſcarcely got out of the town 
when the found of a horfe’s feet induced 
me to turn. The rider called loudly to 
me to ſtop, and, haftening towards me, 
informed me that he had a writ againſt 
me, which I muft immediately diſcharge, 
or return with him, and take up my 
lodging in the county-gaol. Gaſping 
with terror, it was fome minutes. before 
I cou'd fully comprehend the nature of 
this arreſt. In the late confuſion and 
diftrefs of my thoughts, I had wholly 
forgotten the debt which I had con- 

tracted 
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tracted during the ilinefs of my friend. 
My creditor, on che rumour of my ha- 
ving departed from the village, enriched, 
as reported by my fimple indiſcreet 
friend, by the bounty of fome unknown 
benefactor, whofe name he was at no 
lofs to conjecture, conceived this a pro- 
per time to procure the repayment of- 
the fum due to him. My fteps were 
eaſily traced; and, on profeſſing my ut- 
ter inability to difcharge the debt, I was 
hurried back, and thrown into the coun- 
ty-gaol, overwhelmed with obloquy and 
diſgrace. In vain I endeavoured to juf- 
tify myfelf; my character blafted, no 
one believed the tale I told; every ear 
was fhut, every heart was hardened, a- 
gainſt me. It was ſuſpected that I had 
either unaccountably diſpoſed of, or had 
ſecreted, tlie note, relying for my deli- 
verance 
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verance on my tears and my elo- 
quence. — My incenſed creditor re- 
folved to revenge himfelf for my for- 
mer diſdain, and, at leaſt, to detain 
me in confinement till the return of 
the ſquire, who, from the paft tranf- 
actions, he doubted not would cheer- 
fully liberate me. 


Four months of uninterrupted foli- 
tude have fince clapfed; the winter has 
far advanced; the damp and unwhole- 
fome air of my apartment has com- 
municated rheumatic pains to my limbss 
the vigour of my frame begins to yield 
to the depredations of grief, the inac- 
tivity of my fituation, and the mephi- 
tic vapour that furrounds me. Indulged 
with pen snd paper, I have fought to 
beguile my woes by tracing their ori- 

gin 
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gin and their progreſs. I anticipate, 
with magnanimity, their termination: 
my ſpirit, which I have fearched and 
probed, acquits me of intentional error. 
Involved, as by a fatal mechanifm, in 
the infamy of my wretched mother, 
thrown into fimilar circumftances, and 
looking to a cataftrophe little leſs fear- 
ful, I have ftill the confolation of re- 
membering that I fuffered not defpair to 
plunge my foul in crime, that I braved 
the ſhocks of fortune, eluded the fnares 
of vice, and ftruggled in the trammels 
of prejudice with dauntleſs intrepidity. 
But it avails me not! I fnk beneath 
a torrent, whofe reliftlefs waves over- 
whelm alike in a common ruin the guilt- 
lefs and the guilty. 
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A deadly torpor fteals over my facul- 
ties; principles loofen in my clouded 
mind; my heart; formed for tender fym- 
pathies, for focial affections, withers in 
joylefs, hopelefs folitude; my beauty 
fades as the yellow leaf in autumn; my 
confidence in humanity totters to its 
bale; virtue appears to me an empty 
name; the current of life creeps flowly, 
waſted by inanity and clogged by dif 
cafe. Why fhould I drain the embit- 
tered cup, — why exhauſt life’s wretched 
dregs, 2 why fhiver, like a daſtard, on 
the brink of diffolution, — when enjoy- 
ment, activity, ufefulnefs, hope, are lof 
for ever? Deſpair nerves my hand 
defpair juftifies the deed. O God of 
truth! (if priefts belie thee not;) O 
God of truth and love.] can no 

more ; 
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more; my quivering fingers drop the 
pen! Pofterity, receive my laſt 
appeal ! 


e % >è è „» © @ © 
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CONCLUSION. 


Two tedious years have worn away, 
fince, urged by defpair, I defperately 
determined to cut fhort with life its ca- 
lamities; yet I drag on a joylefs exif- 
tence, and, while life ebbs daily, ap- 
proach, by lingering fteps, the tomb. 
Welcome, thrice welcome, quiet aſy- 
lum! whither my withes hourly tend; 
where paffion no longer racks the heart; 
where darknefs fhrouds, where flander 
and perfecution paufe and leave their 
victim; where difappointment and for- 
row never enter! 


In the hour of agony, when, wea- 
ried by accumulated griefs, reafon faul- 
tered 
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tered and nature yielded, my purpofe 
was on a fudden ſuſpended by the mur- 
mur of voices and the found of foot- 
ſteps, that appeared to approach the 
chamber in which I was confined, the 
door of which, in a few moments, pre- 
cipitately flew open. Confuſed and be- 
wildered, I feemed to have no diſtinct 
perception, till a piercing ſhriek recalled 
my faculties, when I found myſelf folded in 
the arms of Mrs. Neville, the tender friend 
of my youth. Her huſband, by whom 
fhe was accompanied, at the fame time 
advancing towards me, took my hand, 
while, preſſing it cordially, he addrefied 
me in accents of commiſeration, and 
fought to roufe my benumbed powers. 
I neither fpoke nor wept, but conti- 
nued to gaze in filence, alternately, on 
the features of my friends, on the gaol- 

Von. II. L er, 
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er, who conducted them, and on the 
intrument of deſtruction, which had 


fallen from my nervelefs hand. 


te Deareft Mary,” repeated Mr. Ne- 
ville, in a tone of mingled pity and 
horror, while the tear gliſtened on his 
manly cheek, “ you are free! your fuf- 
ce ferings are at an end!” 


I fmiled increduloufly, and fhook 
my head. He went on: — ‘ Speak 
& to the friends who love you! in the 
te hour of whofe diftrefs you interpoſed 
* like a miniftering angel! who come to 
e liberate you, to repay into your bo- 
« fom a hundred-fold your generous 
cc kindnefs! Suffer not an ingenuous 
© ſhame to overwhelm you. Who is 
c free ftom error? Habitual depravity 

c can 
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« can never fink a foul like your's. 
« Come, and fhare with us our prof- 
te perity ; we will fhelter you from a 
« cruel, undiſtinguiſhing world: we will 
et ſmooth, will afift, your return to vir- 


a4 tue.” 


Mrs. Neville, as her hufband ceafed 
fpeaking, embraced me again and a- 
gain; prefed to her bofom my icy 
hands, my languid frame; and, by the 
mute eloquence of tender endearment, 
at length melted my ſtubborn ſpirit. I 
diſſolved into a flood of tears, that 
feemed to quench my burning brain, and 
fuffered my elf to be led, or rather borne, 
by my friends, to a chaife that waited to 
convey us from the prifon, my emotions 
{till ſwelling too high for utterance. 


La Many 
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Many weeks I was confined to a 
chamber of ficknefs, and it was by flow 
degrees that I was enabled to difclofe 
the tale of my woes. I experienced 
from my benevolent hofts every kind 
attention, every tender fympathy; but 
the tone of my mind was deftroyed, 
and the fprings of life were fapped. 
It feemed as if a premature old age had 
withered my bloom and blaſted the vi- 
gour of my youth: no longer robuſt, 
fanguine, active, broken fpirits and a 
fhattered conftitution funk me to the 
weakneſs of infancy, imaginary terrors 
haunted my mind, and a complication 
of namelefs depreffing pangs racked my 
frame. 


My 
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My friends informed me, that, on their 
arrival in England, they had learned, 
from a perfon whom my deceafed guar- 
dian had been accuſtomed to employ 
as an agent in his pecuniary concerns, 
to whom they were indebted for the 
five hundred pounds which had enabled 
them to accept an appointment, from 
which they had acquired a competence 
fufficiently liberal to induce them to re- 
turn to their native land. Some little 
time previous to his death, Mr. Ray- 
mond had communicated to this man 
the particulars of his beneſaction to his 
friends in the crifis of their diſtreſs, 
charging him never to reveal this cir- 
cumſtance, unlefs the profperity and re- 
turn of Mr. Neville, or any diſaſter 
that might befal me, fhould render the 

L 3 concealment 
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concealment altogether unjuſtifiable: the 
rumour of my difgrace and misfortunes 
had reached this perfon, who, acciden- 
tally hearing, within a fhort period, of 
the arrival of Mr. Neville with his fa- 
mily, conceived this a proper time to 
fulfil the commiffion entrufted to him, 
and accordingly waited on my friends 
for that purpoſe. Inſtantly haſtening to 
my relief, they omitted nothing that 
might ſerve to convince me of their 
. grateful affection. 


Mr. Neville alfo hinted, that he had 
fome reafon to ſuſpect he had been In- 
deoted to the intereft of Sir Peter Of- 
borne for his appointment abroad. That 
gentleman, he conjectured, being aware 
of the declining health of my guardian, 
had taken this ftep with a view of 


forwarding 
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forwarding his defigns upon my inno- 
cence, by depriving me of protection or 


refource. 


For twelve months, I fluctuated. be- 
tween life and death; difappcintment, 
confinement, unwholefome air, mental 
anguifh, had combined to exhauft and 
ravage my frame: a burthen to my- 
ſelf, and an affliction to my friends, the 
body furvived, but che ſpirit was fied: 
I feemed to endure a living death, 
when affection and humanity once more 
roufed me to a temporary, a lat exer- 
tion. 


In a chill, humid autumn, Mr. Ne- 
ville contracted, from repeated colds 
which he had neglected, a. threatening 
diforder, which, in a few weeks, ter- 

L 4 minated 
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minated fatally. During his illneſs, his 
wife never quitted him for a moment: 
a preternatural flrength and courage ap- 
peared to ſuſtain her, till, at the in- 
ftant when he breathed in her arms 
his laft figh, fhe funk upon his lifelefs 
remains in a fwoon, which, on her re- 
vival, was fucceeded by a ftupor, that, 
after fome days, gave place to infa- 
nity. Her piercing ſhrieks, her pathe- 
tic appeals, her heart-rending exclama- 
tions, her wild anguifh, the defpair 
painted in her eyes, her frantic exer- 
tions, are ever prefent to my remem- 
brance. Regardleſs of my own increa- 
fing weaknefs, I watched her inceffantly, 
preſented to her her children, and fought 
in vain to calm the agonies of her {pi- 
rit. Her feeble frame yielded to the 
unequal conflict; fhe furvived her huf- 

band 
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band but a fhort period. Some hours 
previous to her diffolution, an interval 
of ſanity occurred, in which, calling 
me to her pillow and grafping my hand, 
fhe gave brief directions for the con- 
fignment of her children, whom fhe 
enfolded in a laft maternal embrace, to 
the care of a relation, appointed, by Mr. 
Neville, as the executor of his worldly 
affair. 


« You, my beloved Mary,” conti- 
nued fhe, “ will not long furvive your 
« friends: over your ftronger mind, 
«c injuftice has triumphed, and configned 
« you to an early grave; while I fink 
ce a feeble victim to an excefive, and 
« therefore blameable, tendernefs. My 
« hufband was worthy of my affec- 
« tion; but I adored him with a fond- 

€ nefs 
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nefs too lavifh, an idolatrous devo- 
tion, in which every other duty has 
been at length abforbed. This en- 
thufiafm clouded even my brighteſt 
moments with fadnefs: my confidence 
in my beloved Neville, who never 
for a moment wounded my heart 
by intentional unkindnefs, knew no 
bounds; yet it was not poffible chat 
his firmer mind fhould be able to 
conceive the excefs of my fenfibi- 
lity; the keen pangs, the torturing 
folicitude, which a momentary ab- 
fence, the flighteft circumftance, the 
moft cafual word, or inadvertent gef- 
ture, would, at times, inflict on my 
foul. Every accident, even the vi- 
ciſſitudes of the feafons, alarmed me, 
left they fhould impair the health 
of him on whofe welfare my very 

ce being 
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“ being feemed fufpended. If a tran- 
«e fient palenefs faded his cheek, my 
« bofom throbbed with apprehenfion ; 
« if thought or care clouded his brow, 
ce a thoufand inquietudes racked my 
“« heart. Even the bleſſing of his af- 
* fection I held with a perpetual and 
« fearful diftruft, leſt, by demerit or 
“by any unguarded conduct, I ſhould 
“ unwittingly forfeit i. Yet thefe weak- 
“© nefes, alike foftered and lamented, 
e which I had not the ftrength to fub- 
« due, I carefully fuught to hide in 
et the bottom of my heart; and, while 
«e that heart repined in fecret, ſubject- 
“ ed my conduct to the ſevereſt dif- 
“ cipline. Love, that created theſe ex- 
ec guifite refinements, affifted me to fti- 
« fle them, left they fhould wound the 
s peace of him fer whom alone I 

40 breathed, — 
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ce 


(c 


e 


ee 


ee 


tc 


breathed, — to promote whofe hap- 
Pineſs feemed to be the only end 


of my exiſtence. I fought in his 


eyes to read and to prevent his 
wiſhes; 1 modelled to his my tem- 
per, my character, my words, my 
actions, even the expreſſion of my 
feelings. I had no individual exif- 
tence; my very being was abſorbed 
in that of my hufband. All che 
worth, all the talent, all the pow- 
ers of my mind, were the product 
of my affection, that, founded upon 
a conviction of worth, was nurtured 
in ſolitude and cemented by time 
and habit. I was the flave, and am 
at length become the victim, of my 
tendernefs. Love was the vital fpark 
that animated my fiame, that fuf- 
tained my being; it is extinguithed, 

et and 
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and J follow to the tomb its object. 
Farewel, my friend! Amidſt thy own 


€ 


A 


A 


unmerited fufferings paufe a moment, 
ce and embalm with one tender tear 
the grave of thy friend! Let my 
duft mingle with that of my beloved 
te hufband; and may cur ſpirits unite in 


A 
a 


a 


te purer regions!“ 


As my friend pronounced thefe laſt 
words, a tranfient fire beamed in her 
eyes, while a faint flufh overſpread her 
wan check. It inftantly faded, and 


Joe ſpole no more! 


Tender and gentle ſpirit! unfitted for 
this rude world, deprived of its fup- 
port, thy fragile form yielded to the 
firt rough blat of difappointment! I 


have performed thy dying requeft; 1 
have 
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have delivered thy children to the pro- 
tection of their telation; I have interred 
thy remains in the fame grave with 
thofe of thy huſband; I have watered 
with my tears the turf which covers 
them! 


Accelerated by thefe painful duties, 
the diforder which has gradually wafted 
my flrength and fapped the powers 
of life gains hourly ground. My days 
curtailed in their prime, I perceive, 
without terror or regret, while the cur- 
rent of my blood freezes, the approach 
of diſſolution. 


Almighty Nature, myfterious are thy 
decrees! — The vigorous promife of my 
youth has failed. The victim of a bar- 
barous prejudice, fociety has caft me 

out 
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out from its bofom. The fenfibilities 
of my heart have been turned to bit- 
ternefs, the powers of my mind wafted, 
my projects rendered abortive, my vir- 
tues and my ſufferings alize unrewarded, 
I bave lived in vain! unlefs the ſtory of 
my forrows fhould kindie in the heart of 
man, in behalf of my oppreffed fex, the 
facred claims of humanity and juſtice. 


From the fate of my w- -d morher, 
(in which, alas! my own has been in- 


volved,) let him learn, that, while the 
flave of ſenſuality, inconſiſtent as aſſu- 
ming, he pours, by kis cendult, con- 
tempt upon chaftity, in vain will he im- 
poſe on woman barbarous penalties, or 
feck to multiply reſtrictions; his ſedue- 
tions and example, yet more powerful, 
will defeat his precepts, of which po- 
ih, not virtue, is the genuine fruit. 

Ignorance 
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Ignorance and deſpo:iſm, combating frail- 
ty with cruelty, may go on to propoſe 
partial reform in one invariable, melan- 
choly round; reafon derides the weak 
effort; while the fabric of fuperftition 
and crime, extending its broad bafe, 
mocks the toil of the vifionary projec- 
tor. 


THE END. 


